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SUPER-HETERODYNE 











RCA RADIOLA 60—Beautifully designed table model of new Radiola Super-Heterodyne with A. C. 
electric operation, Single control with illuminated dial, Ideal for congested broadcasting areas—highly 
sensitive for places remote from broadcast stations, Two-toned walnut veneered cabinet. An instrument of 
wonderful musical range and tone fidelity, $147 (less Radiotrons) 







Radio receiver and speaker as separate units 






permit a flexibility in arrangement not possi- 






ble with the larger cabinet combinations. 






The “60° Super-Heterodyne may be put on 






a library shelf or a small side table, and be 






connected with the speaker placed anywhere 






in the room—or in another room. 





The best reproducer to use with the “60” is 
the new “106” Electro-Dynamic. This is the 
same type as that used in the de luxe cabinet 
models of the new Super-Heterodynes. 



















RCA ELECTRO- 
DYNAMIC SPEAKER 
106— The incomparable 
reproducing instrument 
of the type used in the new cabinet 
Radiolas —now available asa sepa- 
rate unit. Operates from A. C. 
house current. A beautiful little 
piece of furniture as well as a re- 
producer of amaxzing range a 


tone, $88 








Buy with con- 
fidence where 
yousce this sign 
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residential casements of steel 


fenestra 





Detroit Steel Products Company, 
2294 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me a copy of your new, free 


booklet, “Decorating with Casements.’ 


A ee Se re ee 








| Use it to help plan your home. 


SMART 


Decorator Louis Rorimer, maestro of 
room beautification and head of The 
Rorimer-Brooks Studios, Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently designed a living room in 
the Normandy style around Fenestra 
Steel Casement Windows. 




















FENESTRA CASEMENTS | 
Narrow barred, gracefully paned. 


To secure a low sill—maximum light— 
Decorator Rorimer used a high, fixed 
transom over tall swinging units. Across 
the top he placed a wood cornice—hung 
long, straight curtains of toile de jouy over 
sheer gauze—arcaded a radiator grill 
from sill to floor. 





Hypercritical. To eminent decora- 


|tors and discriminating home owners 


Slender muntins divide each window into 
many panes—give it texture. Fine hard- 


| 

. | 
Fenestra Casements makeastrong appeal. | 
ware adds beauty. | 


Moderne. Large in glass area, Fenes- 
tra Casements make rooms cheerful even 









1 
| Open wide 


Finger 
touch for 
operation fresh air 


on gray days. Opened at an angle, they 
catch the breeze, provide better ventila- 
tion. Closed, their scientific design makes 
them weathertight—easy operating. No 
sticking, no warping, no rattling. Ex- 
tension hinges permit exterior cleaning | 
from inside the room. 





Economical. Fenestra Casements cost 
little, if any, more than ordinary windows. 
The reason: Standardized quality and 
design by America’s oldest and largest 
steel window manufacturer. 





Book for Intelligentsia. Mail the 
coupon (at the left) for your copy of the 
booklet, “‘Decorating with Casements.” 


(Advt.) | 
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Push & Scamper 


Sirs: 

We still contend that he has no sense of 
humor. Your instance of his pushing a bell 
and scampering away while detectives look 
around to find out who did it (Time, Jan. 21) 
indicates rather that he has fallen into his second 
childhood. I have a boy, eight, who pushes the 
doorbell and scampers. 

Roy BEDICHEK 

Austin, Tex. 

“He” is President Coolidge.—Ep. 

ee ee 
“Versailles of Venezuela” 
Sirs: 

Fancy how hurt we Maracayans were to see 
your map of South America in the Dec. 24 issue 
with never a mention of Maracay. You say 
“Caracas, city of perpetual spring and home of 
General Gomez.”’ All wrong! Gomez, le Grand, 
never sets foot in Caracas, he lives, breathes and 
transacts all business right here in Maracay— 
the Versailles of Vénézuéla. And what’s more, 
at least 60 of his 84 acknowledged children live 
in and round the town. He is the original 
bachelor father, as you may or may not know. 
AND the Reigning Favorita lives here, just a 
block from the Royal Residence. 

All the American population of Maracay (we 
are seven) swear by Time, but we cannot bear to 
have our fair city slighted. It’s a grand town, 
we have a sewer and ever’thing. 

GLADYS SLAUGHTER 

Y% American Consul 

Caracas, Vénézuéla 

—_o— 
In Uruguay 
Sirs: 

As one of T1me’s best boosters in South Amer- 
ica I have often shown your magazine to my 
Uruguayan friends as the outstanding informa- 
tion publication of my country. Consequently, 
after boasting proudly of Trme’s accuracy in re- 
porting even minor events of interest, I was quite 
astonished to read in my copy of Dec. 3, just re 
ceived, on page 7 under “Chief Yeoman,” that 
Mr. Hoover’s complete itinerary included Mon- 
tevideo (URAGUAY). 

The proper spelling, of course, is URUGUAY, 
and the mistake is quite probably typographical. 
However, should the good Uruguayans see it, 
now that their interest is focused more than ever 
upon the United States because of Mr. Hoover's 
recent visit, they would certainly not feel com- 
plimented. . . . 

Morris N. HuGHEs 
Vice Consul of the United 
States of America 

Montevideo, Uruguay 

To the good Uruguayans, a typographi- 
cal apology.—Eb. 
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After exposure—avoid ~ ore Thro at 
LISTERINE 


Checks it quickly 















































because powerful 


against germs 












Sore throat is a danger signal 
of oncoming trouble—a cold 
or worse. 

It usually develops after 
sudden changes in tempera- 
ture or exposure to others in 
overheated offices, germ-rid- 

den railway trains, street 

cars and buses. Wet feet also 
encourage it. 

The moment your throat 
feels irritated, gargle with 
Listerine full strength. Sore 

throat is usually caused by 
germs—and Listerine full 
strength kills germs. 
For example, it kills even 
the virulent B. Typhosus 
(typhoid) and M. Aureus 
(pus) germs in 15 seconds, 
as shown by repeated labora- 
tory tests. Yet it may be 
used full strength in any 
cavity of the body. Indeed, 
the safe antiseptic. 

The moment Listerine en- 
ters the mouth it attacks the 
disease-producing _ bacteria 
that cause you trouble. And 

unless your sore throat is a 

symptom of some more seri- 

ous disease, calling for the 

services of a physician, Lis- 

terine will check it in an 
amazingly short time. 

For your own protection, 
keep a bottle in home and 
office. It’s an investment in 
health. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., 


U.S.A. 





To escape a cold | 


use Listerine 


this way: 


You can materially 
lessen the risk of 
catching colds by 
rinsing the hands 
with Listerine be- 
al, the 


ans do. 





fore each 
way physic 
The reason for this 


is obvious: 
Listerine attacks 


the germs of cold 


on the hands, thus 


rendering them 
“oe x 1999 
harmless when they GRE A 1 . 
enter the mouth on men say. They’re enthusiastic about 


food which hands . . = * . , . 
: 7 Listerine Shaving Cream. You will 
have carried. Isn't 
ie. anid meee be also when you try it. So cool! 


tion worth taking? So soothing! 
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HOW TO CURE 


TIME 


Vacillation! 


SHOWING THESE SYMPTOMS 


VIZ:—YOU WISH YOU HAD BOUGHT 
XYZ—IS THERE STILL TIME—HEARD 
ABOUT CLEANUP BY FRIEND JONES.. 
MAYBE TIME TO BUY STEEL... 
WHAT SHALL YOU DO! OUR CLIENTS 


DID THIS RATHER AUTOMATICALLY 
WITHAL ... THEY BOUGHT THE FOLLOWING 

















VACUUM OIL—appeared cheap when we rec- 
ommended it on Sept. 28 at 81. Later selling ad- 
vice netted a PROFIT OF 17 POINTS. 

(Again recommended on Jan. 11) 


VICTOR ‘TALKING—had not exhausted its 
possibilities when recommended on Oct. 11. It 
yielded a PROFIT OF 12 POINTS. 


INT. BUSINESS MACH.—was well situated 


technically when recommended on Oct. 19 at 
14714 and gave a PROFIT OF 18 POINTS. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL—recommended on Oct. 
26 at 230 was closed out at 250 before the Decem- 
ber break for a PROFIT OF 20 POINTS. 
(Again recommended on Jan. 4 at 244) 


5. 


WOOLWORTH —was in a strong market posi- 
tion when recommended on Nov. 2 at 213% and 
it gave clients a PROFIT OF 414% POINTS. 


KROGER GROCER Y—we recommended on 
Nov. 9 for both its good speculative and long pull 
possibilities at 12734. Clients are still holding this 
for higher prices. 


PACKARD MOTOR—iooked like the best mo- 
tor stock when recommended on Nov. 16 and gave 
clients a PROFIT OF 18 POINTS. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS—was recommended oa 
Dec. 7th at 148 when the December break was in 
full swing. It soon after sold at a new high and 
gave a PROFIT OF 33 POINTS. 


ONE OUTSTANDING 
STOCK WEEKLY 


DURING 1928 
CLIENTS MADE 


carefree and substantial profits in 
buying our high-priced recommen- 
dations—as a rule only one each 
week. Follow-up advice on each is- 
sue placed the entire burden on us— 
NOT YOU. Our records show that 
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We believe that every investor is willing to buy, say once weekly, ONE sound stock. Cer- 
tainly he does not want to select it from a long list—many still do. He welcomes a clear-cut, 
surefooted analysis of a single stock with unequivocal advice to buy. When this unequivocal 
advice to buy a single sound issue is followed by equally explicit advice to sell, he touches— 
in financial service—pretty close to perfection. These things he finds in the TILLMAN 
SURVEY, because no other service gives them—for a very obvious reason. 


AN EXAMPLE OF THIS may be had by sending for a free acquaintance copy of our reg- 
ular issue of February 21st. An extra, but limited, number will be printed and mailed post- 
paid to those requesting it. The last time this opportunity was offered, Vacuum Oil was rec- 
iommended—it immediately rose some 17 points. 


Tueacuevey 


BOSTON. 


25 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


Write for Bulletin T-2907. Please 
write plainly. 


this definite program carried out on Name 
a conservative marginal basis made Fis! OTM wee Si wae aft ick 
possible a profit of 
| IESE ae SE EN 
137.3% 
City. 
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Rattlers 
Sirs: 

I have been a careful and enthusiastic reader 
of your contentious magazine for the past year, 
and I have been watching with eagle eye for 
something to find fault about. At last I have 
you. Last week you printed a snake story... . 

You have done grave injustice to my friends, 





RATTLERMAN WHEELER 
He NEVER defangs them. 


the Rattlers, and incidentally, you impugn the 
courage of us professional snake experts. I 
quote you: 

“Fakirs who dally with venomous snakes take 
good care to defang them.” 

Wrong, very wrong. The crude, untutored 
Hindu may resort to this expedient, but it is not 
done in professional circles among American 
snake experts. You will note that I use the more 
dignified term—‘‘experts.”” We resent the name 
“fakirs.” We study the nature of our snakes 
and it is not necessary to “‘defang”’ them, not at 
all. You will note that I place myself among the 
“experts.” Thirty years experience among the 
rattlers. A good line that? And I never had 
to “defang” one, except on special order from a 
museum, 

The Rattler is a good-natured snake and when 
he is in good form carries six pair of fangs, 
one set in place for action and five extra pair 
folded back against the roof of the mouth. If 
he loses one, he moves the next one up into 
place and is ready for action again. If it is 
desired to make the snake permanently harm- 
less, the entire poison apparatus must be re- 
moved, which is done by peeling the plate of 
bone, to which the teeth and glands are fastened, 
from the roof of the mouth. A nice operation, 
which once performed, makes it certain that the 
snake will never have teeth again. 

I was raised in Pike County, Pa., long famed 
as the roosting-place of the rattler.* Ed. Mott, 
who years ago was a humorous writer on the 
New York Sun, used to say: “Pike County is 
noted for rattlesnakes, good whiskey and Demo- 

hy All changed now. I say this sadly. 
came Prohibition and the good whiskey 
passed out; then the rattlers died mysteriously; 
and last fall Mr. Hoover carried the County. 

Of course they still make whiskey in Pike 
County, and how? Terrible! Right after Pro- 
hibition was adopted for the rest of the country, 
a native set up a still somewhere down along 
the Middle Creek, and began to make a new 
brand of whiskey from a recipe which he bought 
from a fellow who ran an acid plant over 
Scranton way. When the stuff was cooked he 
filled up on it and went raving mad. They say 
he ran down the road, foaming at the mouth, and 
met a rattler. In the argument that followed, 
the rattler bit him. The snake bite sobered the 
man but the rattler caught the madness. He 
fled away into the scrub oak and bit every other 
rattler he met. These bit their friends and 
before the epidemic could be checked, all the 





*Also of the copperhead snake—and _ bears.— 
Ep. 
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CW 
FLEETWOODS 


~The Ulimate in_facaious Cachesafl —| 


Nowhere tn all the world will you find expressed in motor cars the dis- 
tinction, individuality and prestige so inseparably associated with the 
new Fleetwoods. § These supreme examples of the coachcrafters’ art 


are offered for that clientele which seeks in a motor car the precise 


interpretation of its own personal tastes and preference in body styles, 


color, trim, upholstery and appointments. § That the exacting motor 


car buyer might counsel with professtonal coachwork designers just 


NNANANN SABA LALELEPLOLLELLOLEAL ELLE LE LE LL PL AL. 


as he counsels with his architect and interior decorator in the construc- 


tion and embellishment of his home—General Motors acquired not 


only the plant and properties of the Fleetwood Body Corporation but the 


highly specialized services of those Fleetwood master craftsmen who have 


devoted long years to fashioning coachwork of surpassing excellence. 


The twenty-two exclusive and exquisite Fleetwood models can be had only on Cadillac- 
LaSalle chassis. Many of these models are on display in Cadillac-La Salle show- 
rooms of the larger cities throughout the country; the Cadillac-La Salle Salon, Palm 
Beach, Florida; and at our own Salon and Studios, 10 East 57th Street, New York City. 


FLEETWOOD BODY CORPORATION 


UNIT OF FISHER BODY CORPORATION ¢« DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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157 


shaves in the big tube 


Men told us that they would pay almost any 
price if only they could get a cream which really 
made shaving pleasant instead of painful. Now 
we offer such a lather-maker, compounded of 
costly ingredients. Luxurious and amazingly 
different, it is the perfected result of 26 months 
of research and study. 

Yet the savings of great production permit a 
ptice approved by even the most thrifty shavers. 
The big white tube contains 118 inches of rich 
cream, more than enough for 157 shaves. That 
makes it a five-months’ supply for 50c; or the 
utmostin shaving comfort for only roca month. 
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¥ 
A SHAVING |S@4 
SURPRISE WX 


er nS 
Velvety film of glycerine 
ends all razor pain 


i 
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OUR contented face after 


shaving will prove how \" gy Me 
much this brilliant new idea 
in shaving creams means to 


men with tough beards and It is the cream that men have 


tender skins. long awaited. It settles your 
That tiny film of cosmetic shaving problem for life. A 
lubricant, atthecuttinglineof pinch of it, three-quarters of 
each hair, protects the skin an inch or less, brushes up 
and relieves the friction. With intoa cooling cloud of sooth- 
the grainoragainst it,up or ing, moisture-laden lather. 
down, thereis norawnessor Just try it once, and you will 
burning, no tightness or thank Listerine chemists for 
drawn feeling. And the having taken the torture out 
healing, germicidal ingre- of shaving in such a scientific 
dients of Listerinedefeatthe way. LAMBERTPHARMACAL 
chance of infection. COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


ISTERINE 
Shaving Cream 
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rattlers in Pike County died of the delirium 
tremens. 

I am sending you a picture of a group, two 
rattlers and myself. The rattlers are the good 
looking ones. Please send the picture back as 
I am only lending it to you from my snake 


album. 
R. J. WHEELER 


> 
Cherishes “Ice Box” 
Sirs: 

The Frigidaire in our kitchen may not be an 
ice box, as noted by Mr. Stromwell under 
“Letters” in. your Jan. 28 issue, but I’ll be 
darned if I am going out to the “ice plant” to 
get a bite to eat before I go to bed tonight. 

STOWE WILDER 


Allentown, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





© 





Duplate 
Sirs: 

In the interests of accuracy I wish to call 
your attention to the fact that there is no 
non-shatterable glass by the name of “Duplex.” 

Your article . . reviewing the annual New 
York Automobile Show mentions the fact that 
most high priced and many medium priced cars 
are using either Duplex or Triplex or non-shat- 
terable glass. You undoubtedly refer to “Du- 
plate” which is used as standard equipment in 
the Cadillac, LaSalle, Pierce-Arrow, Hudson, 
Chrysler and Studebaker. 

Epw. L. Patton 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SS 
Not Free 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Jan. 21, you report one Rev. 
J. F. Norris as having ‘denounced the Y. M. 
C. A. practice of giving cigarets to soldiers.” 

It must have been two other Y. M. C. A.’s, 
for as any A. E. F.-er will tell you, the Y. M. 
C. A. did not practice giving away anything— 
unless “beaucoup francs” were pressed on them 
by the soldiery. 

One who paid and paid, 


J. B. Scorr 


a ae 
Relief in China 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Jan. 14 you refer to the 
famine in China and excuse the American people 
from contributing to a fund for its relief using 
the words: “. . . any total of contributions, 
however large, will (not) suffice to permanently 
relieve the perennial Chinese famine.” 

Eight years ago I felt much as you do. Hence, 
when a fund of a million dollars was confided to 
my direction towards the relief of the famine of 
that year, I determined to use it in a way that 
would tend to reduce the probability of famine 
in the territory assigned to me, or at least to 
mitigate the severity of such famines as did 
occur. 

At the suggestion of the American Minister to 
China, I planned to rehabilitate a short portion 
of the Grand Canal, but certain Chinese politi- 
cians and the American financiers with whom 
they were dealing, refused to permit that work 
to proceed. However, the original plan for the 
rehabilitation of the Grand Canal called for the 
construction of a highway from the railway to 
the point on the Canal where work was to begin. 
So the organization under my direction built this 
road. When the money gave out, we had con- 
structed 850 miles of highway, in addition to 
certain other minor jobs which may be disre- 
garded now. 

Did these 850 miles of highway prevent an- 
other famine from coming? Of course not. 
But the accomplishment of that year so directed 
attention to highway construction that prac- 
tically 1,000 miles of highway have been con- 
structed every year since—under Chinese au- 
thority. The growth in the highway program is 
perhaps best attested by the fact that American 
exports of gasoline to China were something 
more than ten times as large in 1926 as they 
were in 1920. 

During the famine of 1920-21 something 
like $7,000,000 were sent by America to China 
fur relief purposes, practically the entire amount 
being distributed as “free” relief. However, in 
1922, the men who had taken leading parts in 
the distribution of this large sum, formed the 


(Continued on p, 68) 
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he Grea ter 


HUDSON 


In 14 Distinguished New Body Types 













In the country-wide reception of the Greater 14 Body Types 
Hudson, the beauty and distinction of its new 2 Chassis Lengths 


line of bodies have won pre-eminent place in 
public interest and attention. 109 ie 


For refinements of body design, finish and rich ap- ane we 
pointment comprise the most evident of its important AT FACTORY 


and outstanding advantages. 


Standard Equipment in- 
cludes: 4 hydraulic shock 
absorbers — double 
«ction, weather-proof 
4-wheel brakes and elec- 


92 Developed Horsepower—Above 80 Miles an Hour = pepe Ger oi couse. 
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| CHRYSLER MOTORS 


for Greater -- 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


CHRYSLER ‘‘65”” » CHRYSLER IMPERIAL -» CHRYSLER ‘75’ 
DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR + DODGE BROTHERS SIX 
DE SOTO SIX ’ PLYMOUTH 
DODGE BROTHERS TRUCKS, MOTOR COACHES and BUSES 
FARGO TRUCKS and COMMERCIAL CARS 
CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 


All Products of Chrysler Motors 7 





All branches on the same tree; all growing out of 
the Chrysler root principle of standarized quality 


[N the precise form in 
which it is operated, 
my Chrysler Motors repre- 
sents a new economic 





force in the motor car 
industry because, while preserv- 
ing a complete separate identity 
in the products and their distri- 
bution, it welds together the 
advantages resulting from the 
common policy of engineering, 
purchasing, manufacturing and 
financing under one personal head. 


Thus, a quality manufacturing ideal 
is made practical for the first time 
in the history of the motor car 
industry. 


Thus, a series of gigantic oper- 
ations is made absolutely one—in 


research and engineering skill, in 
buying, in basic materials, in mu- 
tual processes and practices, in 
time- and money-saving machinery. 


A great group of cars; all branches 
on the same tree and all growing 
out of the Chrysler root principle 
of standardized quality, originated 
and first applied by Chrysler—a 
principle which inevitably lifts 
both quality and value—each car 
contributing andsharing the manu- 
facturing efficiencies of all the rest. 


Chrysler Motors is the practical 
culmination of a long-cherished 
ambition which operates as an ab- 
solute guarantee of unapproached 


value to every motorist who buys 


a Chrysler-built product. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
U.S. Taj 


It was snowing when President Coolidge 
and Mrs. Coolidge left Washington. When 
they awoke, a bright splash of sunlight 
was spilled over their coverlets. They 
were, like many another personage,* in 
the South again. 

At Lake Wales the train stopped and 
the presidential party was greeted by Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Doyle E. Carlton of 
Florida, and by Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
William Bok of Philadelphia. Blue-coated 
Marines stood at attention. The Presi- 
dent and his party motored three miles to 
Mountain Lake and then they waiked 
slowly, almost reverently, into a ‘“Sanctu- 
ary for Humans and Birds” that Edward 
Bok had conceived, that Architect Milton 
B. Medary had built, that Landscape 
Architect Frederick Law Olmstead had 
set in an aurora of tropical colors. 

Five years ago there was only sand and 
a few pines on this spot. But Mr. Bok 
caused a slender Gothic tower, of pink 
Georgia marble and tan Florida coquina 
stone, to be erected. Delicately balanced 
in the top is the largest carillon in the 
U. S.t At the tower’s base is a pool, sur- 
rounded by exotic trees and shrubs. Mr. 
Bok calls this place the “Taj Mahal of 
America.” It was to dedicate this U. S. 
Taj that President Coolidge had gone to 
Florida. 

Before the ceremonies began Mrs. Cool- 
idge paused to admire seven nightingales 
prisoned behind bamboo laced with poin- 
settias. She fed them several wrig- 
gling worms of a rare species raised 
specially and shipped from Philadelphia. 
Six brightly insolent flamingoes stalking 
near picking up their food for themselves. 

Mr. Bok greeted Mr. Coolidge as “one 
of the best and most fair-minded Presi- 
dents the country has had in many years, 
who unquestionably will be regarded as 
more popular on leaving the Presidency 
than when he entered it.” President Cool- 
idge was visibly affected by this sentiment 
and thanked Mr. Bok before reading his 
prepared address. 

The address was on art. Excerpts: 
“Our country is giving an increasing 
amount of attention to art. . . . We 
have been making a new nation out of raw 
materials. . 

“There are an increasing number of 





*Also in Florida last week: Herbert Hoover, 
Jack Dempsey, Colonel Lindbergh, Scarface Al 
Capone, 

tPronounced “kareeong.” President Coolidge 
Americanized it phonetically, said “karilon.” 
A carillon differs from a chime principally in 
that its bells do not swing, and that they are 
tuned to a chromatic scale. A carillon is played 
on a keyboard like a piano but the carilloneur 
strikes the keys with his fists. 


individuals who have sufficient resources 
to enable them to minister in the most 
substantial way to the humanitarian and 
artistic side of life. . . . So many of our 
people have large amounts of property that 
it is taken on the aspect of being com- 
mon.* It is doubtful if there ever was a 
time when great wealth gave its possessors 
so little power as at present. 

i . The main purpose of this sanc- 
tuary and tower is to preach the gospel 
of beauty... . 

When the President finished his address 
Governor Carlton invited him to Florida, 
saying: “One day a great President of 
the United States may become a great 
Governor of Florida.” : 

@ The presidential special from Florida 
steamed to a standstill at Washington’s 
Union Station. Secretary of State Kel- 
logg and Secretary of Labor Davis, top- 
hatted, stood on the platform to greet the 
President. They waited five minutes, ten. 
The President’s private car was dark. A 
secret service man, anxious, climbed 
aboard, peeped through a door, whispered, 
came away relieved. Another five min- 
utes and the car lights flashed up. The 
President received his Cabinet officers. 
Riders of the Night, Western thriller, was 
the cinema that had held him spell-bound 
in his dark car 15 minutes after arrival. 

@ The White House is a place of many 
secrets, neatly typed and filed away in 
brown wooden cabinets that crowd the 
executive office storerooms. Copies of all 
Presidential letters, public and private, 
correspondence from the world over, con- 
fidential memoranda on people and things, 
secret reports—all are here under guard. 

*There are 283 persons in the U. S. with in- 
comes more than $1,000,000. ‘. 
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Woodrow Wilson, on leaving office, had 
the files stripped and their contents carted 
off to his S Street home. Mrs. Harding 
conducted a similar clean-up after her hus- 
band’s death. President Coolidge, in turn, 
began file-cleaning last month. He has 
been spending Sunday hours at the task, 
sending some letters to the Library of Con- 
gress, some to executive departments for 
future reference, some to Northampton, 
Mass. 

These records have a high monetary 
value, not per se, but as raw material for 
authoritative literary productions. About 
the President’s desk have been seen odds 
and ends of manuscripts, random notes, 
obscure text references, which, with the 
removal of letters from the files, have led 
to the belief that Calvin Coolidge, citizen, 
will publish a book reminiscent of Calvin 
Coolidge, President. Some say the book 
is half written. 

@ The White House electric horse 
was crated for shipment to Northampton, 
Mass. 

@ White House callers last week included 
John Pierpont Morgan and Owen D. 
Young, unofficial U. S. experts on the 
Reparations Committee. Their call was 
brief, to pay respects before sailing for 
Paris (see p. 15). 

@ The Washington Post lay on the Presi- 
dent’s desk one day last week, flaunting a 
page advertisement for the capital’s Com- 
munity Chest (united charity) drive. The 
Coolidge picture embellished the page, 
with a Presidential endorsement of the 
Chest. Below was the question: “How 
much shall I give to the Community 
Chest?” In answer there was a table show- 
ing incomes from $1,200 to $50,000, and 
graduated percentages of gifts, based on 
income, ranging from one half per cent 
to ten per cent. 

The President ordered his personal sec- 
retary to prepare a check for the Com- 
munity Chest Fund. He specified the 
amount. At noon that day he went to the 
front steps of the executive offices, posed 
for cameramen in the act of handing his 
contribution to Washington welfare to 
Robert V. Fleming, chairman of the drive. 
Mr. Fleming quickly folded the check and 
popped it into pocket. 

The news-question was, of course, how 
much had the President given? If Presi- 
dent Coolidge was guided by the Coolidge- 
endorsed advertisement, he must have 
signed a check for $7,500 for the Wash- 
ington community chest, one-tenth of his 
salary. 

The White House refused to reveal the 
amount of the Coolidge contribution. The 
Community Chest officials were tight- 
lipped. But a wicked rumor flew around 
the capital that the President’s check was 
for “Twenty-five dollars and no cents.” 
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Big Job THE CABINET to Stanford and Fate gave the next two 


In passing the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation bill, last week, the Senate gave 
the President-Elect—presumably at his re- 
quest—two additional White Housé secre- 
taries, each at a $10,000 salary. The Presi- 
dential office now is supplied with one 
$10,000 secretary (Everett Sanders). 

There is much eagerness among Mr. 
Hoover’s “assistants” for appointment as 
Secretary to the President. The main 
aspirants are George Akerson, Lawrence 
Richey, George Barr Baker. If the House 
agrees to the Senate’s increase, Mr. Hoover 
will be able to care for all three—Akerson 
as alter ego; Baker as White House 
Spokesman; Richey as fact-finder. 

Florida’s Fletcher observed: “Well, we’re 
getting away from Coolidge economy al- 
ready.” 

Hooverites explain that the President- 
Elect will make the Presidency a bigger 
job than it ever was; that he will Organize 
it and obtain Co-operation, Efficiency. It 
has often been said of Mr. Hoover, with 
various inflections: “He’s a man who 
makes big jobs out of little ones.” 


25 Minutes; 45 Pounds 


From Manhattan Banker Jeremiah Mil- 
bank’s yacht Saunterer, at anchor by a 
Florida key, a motor launch chugged away 
last week and nosed out northeastward 
across eight miles of wind-roughened water 
to the Gulf Stream. Perched high in a 
wicker armchair astern was Herbert Clark 
Hoover, a floppy hat shading his eyes, a 
three-inch starched collar prodding his 
digastric muscle. 

The water darkened from shore-sea 
green to mid-sea blue. Through it trailed 
30 yards of Hoover line, baited with a 
strip of bonito flesh. Near it on another 
line flipped and danced an oreno teaser, a 
wood and aluminum decoy.* Silent min- 
utes made a silent hour. 

The Hoover line jerked, went slack, 
jerked again. Below the water a rapier 
snout struck at the bonito, crunched on 
the hook. The fisherman let his line out 
fast, as the creature sped away, leapt into 
sunlight, shook itself angrily. The Hoover 
line was taut again and remained so for 
25 struggling minutes, as the next Presi- 
dent and his first sailfish fought it out in 
the Gulf Stream. 

Aboard the launch the catch weighed 45 
pounds, small for a sailfish. 

Meanwhile, 40 miles northward, off 
Miami Harbor, Hoover Assistant Richey 
was hooking and landing three sailfish; 
Republican National Chairman Work, two 
sailfish. 

The next day Mr. Hoover caught his 
second sailfish, five pounds larger than the 
first. 

Saturday evening he and his party re- 
turned to the Penney house. 

Mr. Hoover’s face was burned a deep 
red by sea-wind and sun. On his hands 
were blisters, calli. 





*Tarpon are Florida’s gamiest fish, sailfish 
next. Tarpon do not run until early March. 
Sailfish, named from the large dorsal fin, measure 
six or seven feet, weigh 40 to 70 pounds. Strong, 
fierce, canny, four out of five get off the hook. 


Wilburs 

Eight years separated the births of 
Dwight Locke Wilbur’s boys, Curtis 
Dwight and Ray Lyman—eight lowa years 
during which the residents of little Boones- 
boro could foresee that Curtis Dwight 
Wilbur would grow to be a tall man with 
large hands, feet, ears and nose. Later, as 
younger Ray Lyman Wilbur grew up they 
could see that he, too, would be the 
“string bean” type. It also became appar- 
ent that, despite the years separating them, 








lta ote a 
© International 
WILBUR THE YOUNGER 


It is better to be a yes-man. . . . 


there was to be fraternal rivalry between 
the Wilbur boys for position in the world 
and prestige among men. 

When Curtis Dwight was graduated 
from the U. S. Naval Academy, Ray Ly- 
man was still playing Indian in short pants. 
But Ray Lyman was not so young that he 
did not know Curtis Dwight had won the 
Academy championship, and a handsome 
tambourine, for high-kicking. Being a 
quiet boy, Ray Lyman did his high-kicking, 
if any, secretly. 

The tambourine he resolved to win was 
high place in the medical profession. As a 
freshman at Stanford, he watched Curtis 
Dwight begin a law career in Los Angeles 
—a career that was to take him to the 
Superior Court bench. Ray Lyman kept 
his head down, studied in Germany and 
England, returned, taught physiology at 
Stanford—and became Stanford's presi- 
dent. 

That brought the brothers about even. 
Perhaps young Ray Lyman even had an 
edge. He certainly had an edge when Her- 
bert Clark Hoover, his Stanford contem- 
porary, called him to War-time Washing- 
ton as an assistant. Superior Judge Curtis 
Dwight remained, augustly but withal 


provincially, in California, while young 
Ray Lyman mixed excitingly in national 
affairs. 

The War ended, Ray Lyman returned 





spurts to Curtis Dwight. In 1919 he 
ascended to California’s Supreme Bench. 
In 1922 he became Chief Justice. Then, 
after the Denby trouble, when President 
Coolidge was at a loss for a man to put in 
as Secretary of the Navy, a state-loyal 
California newshawk sent in the name of 
Curtis Dwight Wilbur—“Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of California.” On 
paper it looked magnificent, and Calvin 
Coolidge had not then been President long 
enough to know how magnificent paper can 
make some things and people look. 
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WILBUR THE ELDER 


High-kicking, Sunday school, bed-time 


stories. 


He sent for Older Brother Wilbur and 
lived to say he never again would appoint 
a man he did not know personally. 

For Wilbur the elder, the large-handed, 
the large-hearted, with the eye like the 
mock-turtle in Alice, caused more blush- 
worthy embarrassment during the Coolidge 
era than any other member of the Cabinet. 
First came the inept Wilbur speechmaking 
in the 1924 campaign, necessitating his 
recall to Washington. Then there was a 
series of Navy disasters—the Shenandoah, 
the S — 51, the S—gz—for which no Secre- 
tary could have been held directly ac- 
countable, but during which Secretary 
Wilbur handled himself so clumsily that 
he became the butt of worse than blamed 
ridicule. Pressmen made sport of the Wil- 
bur high-kicking, the Wilbur Sunday 
school class, the Wilbur bed-time stories. 
Repeatedly came disgusted demands for 
the Wilbur resignation. 

There has been no talk at all to the 
effect that President Hoover will retain 
Curtis Dwight Wilbur in his Cabinet. But 
last week came a report—a report from 
San Francisco—that there would be a 
Wilbur in the Hoover Cabinet—young 
brother Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

It did not seem possible that Mr. 
Hoover’s blanket endorsement of the Cool- 
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idge era could have been meant so com- 
prehensively and literally as to include a 
Wilbur gua Wilbur, just because President 
Coolidge had had one. It did, however, 
and perhaps, mean that Mr. Hoover, who 
knows his Wilburs well, was going to undo, 
gently and politely, a quite understand- 
able Coolidge mistake. Mr. Hoover would 
have the other Wilbur, the younger, sci- 
ence-minded, non-high-kicking one. 

Coming from San Francisco, vicinity of 
Stanford’s board of trustees, this rumor of 
Ray Lyman’s translation sounded reliable 
enough to send Ray Lyman’s rating tem- 
porarily at least, well above Curtis 
Dwight’s. Yet it was not such a flattering 
report after all. The position predicted 
for Wilbur the Younger was Secretary of 
the Interior. As most of Washington 
knows, the Interior is a department from 
which Mr. Hoover plans to subtract sev- 
eral major functions, some of which will 
then be turned over to the Hoover favorite 
and chef d’oeuvre, the Department of 
Commerce. In other words, Wilbur the 
Younger, as Secretary of the Interior, 
would receive a truncated department and 
be only a Hoover yes-man. 

But yes-men are what most of the 
Hoover Cabinet will have to be. Andrew 
Mellon, alone, looms as a Secretary in his 
own right under the Hoover command. 
And to Wilbur the Younger it will doubt- 
less be better to be a yes-man than never 
to be Secretary at all. Moreover, in catch- 
ing up that much of a lap on his brother, 
Wilbur the Younger will not probably see 
his brother spurt ahead of him again very 
soon. The spurt that Wilbur the Elder 
would undoubtedly like to make next is to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
but here at least one other man stands, if 
he wants to, ahead of Elder Wilbur. That 
man, of course, is Calvin Coolidge. 


From Manila last week came word that 
Governor General Henry Lewis Stimson 
was to sail for the U. S. in time to attend 
the Hoover Inauguration. At once his 
name was picked up and passed around 
as possible Secretary of State—or War— 
in the Hoover Cabinet. He served two 
years in the Taft cabinet as Secretary of 
War. 

The New York Times put its “stamp of 
positiveness” on this report. Statesman 
Stimson, it was argued, had demonstrated 
his talent as a practical diplomatist in 
Nicaragua, in the Philippines. Mr. Hoover, 
besides, has rather loudly whispered that 
his forthcoming Cabinet would contain 


“surprises.”” Onetime Secretaries of State . 
Elihu Root and Charles Evans Hughes 


were said to have stressed the logic of 
the Stimson appointment to the next 
President at their conferences with him in 
Washington last month. 


Sunday luncheon guests at Belle Isle 
included Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh, 





STATESMAN STIMSON 
Positively stamped. 


who was promptly predicted for Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce in Charge of 
Aeronautics, vice William P. MacCracken 
of the Coolidge sub-cabinet. 


peteak! 
Nobel Cable 


As what looked like a hearty after- 
thought, Vice President Dawes and eight 
members of Congress scribbled their 
names last week upon a cablegram to 
the Nobel Committee, Norwegian Storting, 
Oslo. The cablers declared that they, 
“duly qualified for making recommenda- 
tions,” did recommend U. S. Secretary 
of State Frank Billings Kellogg for the 
Nobel Peace Prize. His and M. Briand’s 
Multilateral Peace Treaty was advanced 
in his favor. 

The time-limit for recommendation was 
Feb. 1, hence the cablegram. Evidently, 
no one had known just how to go about 
recommending a Nobel candidate—or per- 
haps no one had taken literally the sug- 
gestion, which issued from a vague source 
some weeks ago, that Mr. Kellogg ought 
to be recommended. But memories and 
elbows were jogged just in time. The fact 
was discovered that members of the In- 
terparliamentary Union, members of Con- 
gress and previous Nobel prize men are 
“duly qualified” for recommending. And 
off to Oslo went the prayer of, besides Mr. 
Dawes, the following: Speaker Longworth, 
Senators Shipstead and Schall and Repre- 
sentative Newton of Minnesota (the Kel- 
logg State); Senators Burton (oldtime 
peace man) and Fess of Ohio, Senator 
Walsh of Montana. 


THE CONGRESS 

The Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Debated the cruiser-construction bill 
(see below). 
@ Debated a resolution to survey the in- 
teroceanic canal route through Nicaragua. 
@ Debated and passed a $145,792,541 ap- 
propriation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture. 
@ Debated a resolution by Washington's 
Jones to eliminate secrecy in confirming 
executive nominations. 
@ Passed the Independent Offices appro- 
priation bill. 


——e 





The House Week 


Work Done. The House of Represent- 
atives last week: 
@ Passed a bill authorizing $25,000 to be 
spent policing the Hoover inauguration. 
@ Passed a bill authorizing additional ap- 
propriations for vocational education. 
@ Passed a bill transferring certain Indian 
claims in Idaho, Kansas and Oregon to 
the U. S. Court of Claims for settlement. 
@ Passed a bill covering settlement by In- 
terior Department of damage claims from 
Federal irrigation works on Indian-owned 
land. 
@ Passed many a minor Indian Affairs 
bill. 
@ Disagreed to the Senate amendments 
to the First Deficiency Appropriation bill 
and voted, 240 to 141, to send it to con- 
ference (see below). 
@ Received and debated a $352,000,000 
appropriation bill for the Navy Depart- 
ment (see below). 


—O>——_— 


Old Ships and New 


The Navy and its needs commanded 
both decks of Congress last week. While 
the House was considering the present re- 
quirements of the Navy Department in a 
$352,000,000 appropriation bill, the Senate 
wrestled with itself as to whether to give 
this branch of national defense 15 swift 
new cruisers and, if so, when. 

The bill on which the Senate was trying 
to act was, on its face, quite simple. As 
passed by the House it authorized the 
Navy Department to build five cruisers 
each year for the next three years, and one 
small aircraft carrier. The total cost of 
this program was estimated at $274,000,- 
ooo. The cruisers would have a displace- 
ment of ro,ooo tons each, as permitted in 
unlimited numbers by the disarmament 
treaty of 1922. Each cruiser, armed and 
ready for battle, would represent an in- 
vestment of $17,000,000. The Navy has 
argued that it needs this new auxiliary fleet 
to replace obsolete vessels still in service, 
some of them 30 years old. 

President Coolidge favored the author- 
ization of the new cruisers, but objected 
to the three-year “time-limit” for con- 
struction. His objections, he said, were 
budgetary. He wanted the President to be 
allowed discretion in executing the pro- 
gram, dependent upon the condition of the 
Treasury. To persuade Congress to drop 
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the time-limit, he last week offered to rec- 
ommend a special preliminary cruiser- 
building appropriation so soon as the bill 
should be passed. 

According to Senate debaters, the time- 
limit would mean ships of steel; its re- 
moval, ships of paper. Complaint was 
made that if the three-year provision were 
dropped the new fleet would remain at the 
blue-print stage indefinitely. To bolster 
this argument it was recalled that in 1924 
Congress authorized eight cruisers, none 
of which is yet completed, due to slow 
White House action. 

President-Elect Hoover was involved 
last week in the time-limit phase of the 
cruiser question. Chairman Fred Britten 
(Ill.) of the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, biggest of the big-navy group, issued a 
statement, presumably with intent to in- 
fluence the Senate’s action on the time- 
limit provision: 

“When I talked with President-Elect 
Hoover the other day, he certainly gave me 
the impression of desiring a navy second 
to none in power and efficiency; a navy 
commensurate with our world commercial 
and political position. 

“I am sure the time limit would be 
pleasing to Mr. Hoover.” 

This put the President and Mr. Hoover 
at apparent odds on a legislative issue. 
Quick from Miami to the White House 
flashed an ambiguous denial: 


“My attention has been called to a state- 
ment respecting pending cruiser legislation. 
I have made no public or private statement 
upon this question, further than appeared 
during the campaign. I have stated uni- 
versally to various callers that it would 
be improper for me to express any views 
on current matters of the administration. 
I regret if this reticence should result in 
misapprehension. As you know, I warmly 
support your own views and you may so 
inform others if you wish to do so.” 

HERBERT Hoover.” 


It was all very courteous, but what did 
it mean—that Mr. Hoover specifically op- 
posed the time-limit provision? Or was he 
taking refuge in his blanket endorsement 
of all Coolidge views? Nobody explained, 
but Mr. Britten felt thoroughly squelched 
and sent Mr. Hoover an apologetic note 
assuring him that he had “expressed 
opinions of my own and certainly have not 
quoted you or the President.” 

The Senate debate on the cruiser meas- 
ure was repetitious. Those in favor of 
cruisers-at-once made these general points: 


The cruisers are for replacements. Great 
Britain has many more than the U. S., 
despite theoretical fleet parity. American 
Commerce demands the protection of an 
adequate Navy. The cruisers would prove 
a good bargaining point in the event of 
cnother disarmament conference. 


Against the cruisers were piled these 
arguments: 


A competitive armament race with Great 
Britain would lead to war. A new era of 


peace is upon the world—witness the Kel- 
logg-Briand Peace Treaty. American im- 





© International 
Missouri’s REED 
A cannibal? 


perialism, U. S. “bluff and bluster,” are 
out of date. Parity with Great Britain* 
should come by Britain’s scaling down, 
not by the U. S. building up. 

Missouri’s® white-crested Reed, in what 
may be his Senate valedictory, delivered 
an impassioned appeal for the cruisers. 
He was lyric: 

“Would you hear the voice of the world, 
oh, you dreamers of dreams? Listen, and 
your ears will be greeted by the roar of 
furnaces which are forging the plates of 
ships of war. Listen, and you can hear the 
chorus of mighty hammers shaping the 
keels of great battleships. There will come 
to you the hum of countless lathes shaping 
rifles and machine guns. You can hear the 
whir of the wings of innumerable airplanes. 
. . . Look again, and millions of men are 
marching and counter-marching in com- 
mand of skilled officers. ... The war 
councils of every great nation have pre- 
pared plans for the sinking of the Ameri- 
can fleet, the bombardment of American 
cities, and they have laid out the roads 
over which the armies are ‘to travel in case 
of war with the United States.” 

Personal valor in combat was gone, he 
said, with superior machinery winning 
wars. He dredged history from the 
phalanxes of Alexander and the elephants 
of Hannibal to the battle of Trafalgar, to 


*In London Peppery Rt. Hon. William Clive 
Bridgeman, First Lord of the Admiralty, die- 
hard Conservative, exclaimed last week: 

“There exists the fallacy that we have started 
a race in building 10,000 ton cruisers. It is tol- 
erably plain that we have started a race in build- 
ing. It is tolerably plain that the limit [10,000 
tons] was put too high for real economy. Other 
countries set about designing and authorizing the 
building of a number of these large cruisers, with 
the result that instead of the maximum [in size] 
they become standard. We naturally had to do 
the same thing. But it was not until 1924, two 
or three years after the Washington Conference, 
that any of these cruisers were laid down in this 
country. That was done by the Socialist [ British 
Labor] Government, and was the only creditable 
performance of an otherwise objectionable Gov- 
ernment.” 


prove the worth of the newest fighting de- 
vices. When Iowa’s rumbling Brookhart 
crossed his logic with the statement that 
military experts may be wrong, Reed flared 
up: 

“The -nilitary and naval experts of 
Japan, Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, 
of America, unite in the declaration that 
cruisers are a necessziy part of any great 
Navy. Against them we have the opinion 
of a remarkable multiple personality, 
namely, Rear Admiral RROOKHART, 
Major General BROOKHART, Chief of 
Staff BROOKHART, Chief of the Air 
Service BROOKHART, General Opinion 
of Mankind BROOKHART, General Voice 
of the World BROOKHART, Custodian of 
Farmers and Laborers BROOKHART, 
Custodian of the Universal Conscience 
BROOKHART, Custodian of the Wisdom 
of the Past and Prophet of the Future 
BROOKHART.” 


To this Brookhart retorted: 


“We have just listened to the greatest 
speech that will ever be made by the 
school . . . that starts with cannibalism 
and still thinks we must defend against 
cannibalism.” 

Senator Brookhart cited his own War 
record, denounced war, professed he is a 
pacifist and concluded: 

“TI believe big warships are absolutely 
useless except for fishing schooners.* I 
believe a little destroyer is worth more 
today than a big battleship, and a battle- 
ship is not worth much. The submarines 
are the most efficient arm of the Navy left. 
Airplanes and submarines together can put 
out of action all the big ships ever pro- 
duced.” 


The House’s naval problem last week 
was much more concrete. The Navy had 
asked for $417,000,000 to maintain its 
present men, ships, yards. The House Ap- 
propriations Committee pondered and rec- 
ommended $352,000,000. Secretary of the 
Navy Wilbur complained that the Navy is 
not prepared for war, that many ships are 
inactive due to lack of repair funds. 


The talk (Time, Nov. 26) about Ger- 
many’s new super-cruisers, has failed to 
agitate the Navy Department. Hobbled by 
the Versailles Treaty on naval construc- 
tion, Germany has evolved a special type 
of small hard-hitting battle-cruiser, which 
may or may not cause revolutionary 
changes among naval architects. The vessel 
has a 9,000-ton displacement, is driven at 
26 knots by 50,000 h. p. Diesel motors. 
(U. S. cruisers are to speed at 33 knots.) 
It mounts eleven-inch guns (U. S. cruisers 
eight-inch). Solid-hulled, without rivets, 
it costs $20,000,000. 

This vessel, say the U. S. admirals, is 
built for a special purpose—defense of the 
Baltic. It is no threat to the U. S. fleet. 





*An oblique reference, apparently, to the 
Hoover cruise on the U. S. S. Maryland, from 
which Mr. Hoover went fishing off Mexico. 
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PROHIBITION 


Basement Bargaining 

After one parliamentary false start that 
bogged down after 45 minutes of acrimony 
in a premature adjournment, the House 
pulled itself together last week in stout 
resistance against the ukase of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America and shunted the 
First Deficiency Appropriation bill, carry- 
ing the Senate’s $24,000,000 prohibition 
enforcement amendment, into a basement 
room at the Capitol. There, behind locked 
doors, five Senators and three Representa- 
tives went to wrestle mightily over the 
season’s major Dry issue, far from the 
public glare. 

What took place last week on the House 
floor was highly technical. Behind the 
technicalities was a defeat for the Anti- 
Saloon League that must have made 
Wayne B. Wheeler revolve in his Ohio 
grave. Over the most potent prohibiting 
force in the U. S., the Republican House 
machine rolled to the tune of 240 to 141, 
leaving the League, for the first time since 
the 18th Amendment, flat and broken by 
the legislative wayside. 

“A first skirmish . . . the battle will go 
on,” explained Dr. F. Scott McBride, the 
League’s arch-lobbyist. 

Not all Dry leaders, though, were be- 
hind the $24,000,000. Samuel Edgar 
Nicholson, associate New York Anti- 
Saloon League Superintendent, protested 
the position taken by the national League. 
To Dr. McBride he wrote: “I hope that 
the League will find a way to get out of 
this situation with as little harm as possible 
and then make sure that we do not get 
caught in such a jam again.” 

Situation. The Senate had attached to 
the Deficiency bill an amendment by 
Georgia’s dry Harris providing the Presi- 
dent with an extra $24,000,000 for prohi- 
bition enforcement. Secretary Mellon op- 
posed this, because the money did not 
pass through the Budget; because it only 
put more agents in the field without in- 
creasing the auxiliary branches of enforce- 
ment (courts, Coast Guard, Civil Service 
Commission, etc.); because a survey of 
needs, he thought, should come first. 

Passed by the Senate, the bill was re- 
turned to the House in altered form. A 
conference was necessary to iron out dif- 
ferences. What should the House instruct 
its three conferees to do? First, a Demo- 
cratic Dry group sought to bind the con- 
ferees to support the Senate’s amendment 
in advance, an irregular parliamentary 
procedure. An impassioned snarl resulted, 
broken only when, after 45 minutes of 
fierce debate, the Republican majority 
forced adjournment and turned the issue 
over to the Rules Committee. 

Two days later the Rules Committee 
produced a resolution, the adoption of 
which would send the disputed measure to 
conference in the regular way, with the 
House conferees in formal disagreement 
with the Senate but free to bargain to the 
best of their ability. In effect, this resolu- 
tion was aimed at the Senate amendment. 
In adopting the resolution the House pre- 
dicted its final vote on the Senate’s $24,- 
000,000 amendment—against. 
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IowA’s BROOKHART 
The voice of the world? 
(See p. 12) 

Blocs. The House’s vote revealed politi- 
cal inconsistencies and party splits. The 
240 majority was composed of: 

1) Most of the Republican organiza- 
tion (194) with wets like Massachusetts’ 
Tinkham and Illinois’ Britten voting arm- 
in-arm with vociferous drys like Michi- 
gan’s Hudson and New York’s Stalker. 

2) Wet Democrats (46), mostly from 
Tammany; and one wet Socialist. 

The 141 minority mustered the super- 
dry Southern Democrats (129) under 
party leadership of the Messrs. Garrett, 
Garner and Byrns; and miscellaneous Re- 
publicans (10), including wets like New 


York’s La Guardia, drys like Iowa’s 
Dowell. 
Motives. Rules Committee Chairman 


Snell (New York) described and classified 
the amendment’s supporters according to 
motive, as follows: “First are the hysteri- 
cal drys, who will do -anything they are 


told to do by the active head of the dry - 


organization; next are the bitter wets, 
willing to do anything to make prohibition 
a farce; third are the politicians who are 
seeking to rehabilitate themselves with 
their constituencies by voting dry after 
supporting a wet Presidential candidate; 
and finally there is a group willing to do 
anything to embarrass the incoming ad- 
ministration.” 

Recriminations. The House’s debate 
was fanged with many a poisonous word, 
mostly spewed at the Anti-Saloon League 
and its attempt to dominate the House by 
a circular letter from Dr. McBride. Dr. 
McBride sat in the visitors’ gallery, facing 
the Speaker and behind the festooned 
clock, through which for years Wayne B. 
Wheeler used to peek out as his minions 
did his will on the floor below. 

To the McBride ears came this from 
New York’s rambunctious Black: ‘What 
the Anti-Saloon League lost in brains when 
Wheeler died, it more than gained in im- 
pertinence under McBride.” 

Ohio’s arid Cooper said: “I regret I 


must break on this question with my very 
good friend Dr. McBride. . . . God has 
given me a conscience and I must follow 
its dictates.” 

Bargain. In the secret conferences, 
trading possibilities were offered by other 
Senate amendments to the Deficiency bill. 
The Senate called for publicity on all tax 
refunds of $10,000 or more; it supplied 
the next President with $250,000 to make 
a law enforcement survey. In the base- 
ment bargaining to follow, the House con- 
ferees might possibly accept these amend- 
ments provided the Senate backed down 
on its $24,000,000 dry fund. In the event 
of a deadlock, in conference, with neither 
branch of Congress receding, the entire 
$84,000,000 Deficiency bill would fail of 
passage. 

Significance. The House showed a 
strong and unprecedented inclination to re- 
sist the dictates of the Anti-Saloon League 
on prohibition legislation. Beneath the 
parliamentary complications of the issue 
and the veneer of fiscal concern about the 
Budget system seemed to lie a tendency, 
even among ardent drys, to follow the 
commands of the new Administration and 
pursue moderate, middle-of-the-road en- 
forcement—in other words, to continue 
the farce with politic solemnity and let Mr. 
Hoover proceed “constructively” with the 
“experiment . . . noble in motive.” 

Aftermath. Georgia’s Harris, author 
of the amendment, “analyzed” the House 
vot? thus: 

“It shows the Republican leaders, Tam- 
many Hall Congressmen, Philadelphia ma- 
chine Congressmen, Mellon-Pittsburgh ma- 
chine Congressmen, Thompson [Chicago] 
machine Congressmen and Representatives 
from other great cities do not believe in 
enforcing the prohibition law. . . .” 

A point of order cut Mr. Harris short. 
One house of Congress may not discuss the 
other critically. 


FISCAL 
Schedule 7 


The farmer, supposedly, is the motive 
power behind the current !egislative enter- 
prise to revise the tariff. Had he not made 
loud complaints and evoked campaign 
promises of a domestic market wholly pro- 
tected for his produce, it is doubtful if 
the House Ways & Means Committee 
would now be hearing pleas for duty 
changes at all. 

Last week the Committee reached 
Schedule 7—the agricultural section—of 
the Tariff Act of 1922. Into the Commit- 
tee room in the House Office Building 
strode, not the farmers themselves, but 
their hired lobbyists, suave, well-garbed, 
soft-spoken gentlemen, prosperous on their 
fees. They came to make the farmers’ 
argument. Here and there a “dirt farmer” 
(as he always carefully introduced him- 
self) would get in by mistake, but by and 
large the touch and feel of the soil was 
noticeably lacking from the agricultural 
witnesses who journeyed from New York 
and Chicago offices, from chambers of 
commerce, from large co-operative market- 
ing centres. 

Many a Congressman, too, drifted into 
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the hearing to do special battle for some 
pet product grown in his district. 

Practically all the clamor was for in- 
creased duties. Chester H. Gray, chief 
lobbyist of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, called for general upward re- 
visions averaging 100% higher than pres- 
ent rates on agricultural commodities. The 
argument, in effect, was: “We want these 
rates—because we want them.” Few if 
any witnesses paused long enough on the 
stand to give reasons, to detail the diffi- 
culties of foreign competition, comparative 
costs of production. The farmer’s attitude 
was that he was entitled to these increases 
by virtue of his vote for Herbert Hoover 
and that technical explanations were non- 
essential. 

Unexpected products Leld the spotlight. 
Instead of a storm about corn, fresh to- 
matoes caused a furore. Mexican produc- 
tion was described as a menace. Italian 
growers were paying their hired help 43¢ 
a day compared to labor cost of 25 to 35¢ 
an hour in the U. S. 

The split-pea industry was seriously 
threatened by importations from China. 
A Port Huron, Mich., witness extolled the 
power-producing qualities of U. S. split-pea 
soup. In a test, he said, cross-country run- 
ners were fed for 16 days on split-pea soup 
and they got 65 miles to the gallon. 

Turnips, celery and onions were hotly 
discussed. Congressman Fish (New York) 
pleaded with the Committee to give special 
attention to a high duty on celery grown 
under glass, as many of his constituents, 
celery growers, were existing only on Red 
Cross bounty. . . . Congressman Gifford 
(Massachusetts) describing himself as a 
Cape Cod turnip raiser, wanted the rates 
on this commodity hoisted from 12 to 50¢ 
to shut out Canadian importations. 
Georgia’s Crisp begged for better treat- 
ment of peanuts in the next tariff act. 
Maine’s Hersey grew damp-eyed as he 
told of the plight of the potato producers 
in his State. 

Thus it went until some 260 “farm” wit- 
nesses had been heard, each revealing some 
angle of the misery and distress of citizens 
of their incomparably prosperous country. 


IMMIGRATION 

At Tarpon Springs 

Sharp official eyes search the gay streets 
of the Greek quarter of Tarpon Springs, 
Fla. Alien sponge divers (Time, Jan. 21) 
move aside, shift their glance away. 
Along the waterfront, among the gaudy 
antique boats, has gone the whispered 
warning: U. S. Immigration inspectors 
are about the town to check smuggling 
of aliens. Every stranger is a suspect. 

For 25 years the Greek colony of Tar- 
pon Springs has had the local deep sea 
sponge diving industry to itself. Ameri- 
cans were not interested. Then came 
the immigration quota law. New recruits 
from Greece fell off. The new generation 
of native-born Greeks would not fill up 
the ranks. By dint of much bickering 
with government officials an occasional 
batch of 50 Greek divers would be ad- 
mitted temporarily, for six months. 

The sponge boats would go out for a 


month or two and come back with their 
fluffy treasures of the deep and, some said, 
with additional crew members. New faces 
moved against the bright background, new 
voiced joined in the native songs. 

Were these Greeks smuggled in to dive 
for the sponge industry? Alert U. S. 
agents are waiting, watching. 


oe 


Cutters Cut 


From the depths of Central Europe used 
to come in olden days young men who, 
landing in the U. S., went directly to tailor 
shops and with great shears learned the 
artful intricacies of cutting out men’s 
fashionable suits. Now, under the. quota 
law, they come no more—or at least not 
in sufficient numbers to meet the demands 
of the purveyors of fine suitings. Young 
Americans cannot or will not serve as ap- 
prentice cutters. The ranks of experts 
grow thin. Wage demands go up. Hence 
the high cost of fashion. 

These things were told the 2oth annual 
convention of Merchant Tailors, assem- 
bled in Philadelphia last week, by Tailor 
Wilbur W. Stewart. Tailor Stewart be- 
lieves in restrictive immigration but sug- 
gests that the Department of Labor, 
instead of admitting unskilled aliens who 
make a livelihood only with difficulty, sur- 
vey the labor field with a view to relieving 
special trades suffering from skilled labor 
shortages. 


POLITICAL NOTE 
All Ashore! 

The good ship Coolidge is approaching 
its final port. Soon there will be a general 
debarkation of office-holders, a great sift- 
ing of and searching for new berths. Wise 
political mariners quit their vessel just 
before she docks and thus avoid the gang- 
plank congestion around March 4. 

Two such wise ones already are Brig. 
Gen. Albert Clayton Dalton, vice president 
and general manager of the U. S. Merchant 
Fleet Corporation, and Samuel Pickard, 
Federal Radio Commissioner. 

Mr. Pickard seized his chance to join the 
expanding Columbia Broadcasting System 
as vice president. Friction within the 
Radio Commission and uncertainty of its 
continuance as an administrative body 
have depreciated the value of his old job, 
which paid him $10,000 per annum. 

General Dalton, second-highest-paid ex- 
ecutive official,* will join a private shipping 
enterprise. Since 1926 he has directed the 
Government’s fleet of 250 vessels. He rose 
from an Army private to Assistant 
Quarter-Master-General in charge of trans- 
portation. A year ago the Dalton brow 
darkened unhappily when a Fleet Corpora- 
tion reorganization clipped his authority. 
Now the prospect of the sale of the Gov- 
ernment’s ships, with the consequent evap- 
oration of his good job, was doubtless 
what tempted him to desert the Coolidge 
barkentine. 


*The Dalton salary of $18,000 was second 
only to the President’s $75,000. In the Judicial 
branch of the Government, the Chief Justice of 
the U. S. receives $20,500; Associate Justices, 
$20,000. 


Hoover & Smith 


Last week a memorable meeting came 
at last to pass. Alfred Emanuel Smith and 
Herbert Clark Hoover spent 25 minutes 
together in the J. C. Penney sun-parlor at 
Miami Beach, trading yarns, smoking long 
black cigars, laughing, being good fellows. 

Miami press-agents first tried to ma- 
neuver this meeting, but John J. Raskob 
snatched it from their greedy fingers. 
Eleven o’clock at Belle Isle was the hour. 
Smith skipped his breakfast to make it on 
time. With care he picked his attire—silk- 
faced cutaway, striped trousers, silk-topped 
patent leather button shoes, semi-formal 
overcoat with velvet collar. One hand 
picked up a cane; the other put a cigar in 
a mouth corner. The Brown Derby, above 
all, was set at an undefeated angle. Away 
streaked the baby-blue Rolls-Royce, minus 
any hooting police-escort. Cushioned 
snugly at Mr. Smith’s elbows were Mr. 
Raskob and William L. Kenny, vacation 
playmates. 

Bowed in by Mr. Penney’s butler and by 
Lawrence Richey, Hoover secretary, the 
Democracy’s battered candidate felt the 
friendly grip of the next President’s soft 
hand. Mr. Hoover had not slicked up 
much. His coat was blue, his trousers 
white, his shoes blancoed. The large sun- 
room took them all in, doors closing be- 
hind. Outside, wind whipped rain against 
the glass and chopped up the waters of 
Biscayne Bay. 

Mr. Hoover told Mr. Smith about a 
prize pig that was put aboard his campaign 
train. Mr. Smith replied that, about the 
same time, he had received an ancient, 
lusty-throated rooster from a trans-Mis- 
sissippi admirer who insisted that it sym- 
bolized “unterrified Democracy.” 

Mr. Hoover was tempted to tell his 
favorite story, about a cow in China dur- 
ing the Boxer Rebellion. This cow be- 
longed to the Hoovers and they cherished 
her because good rich milk was rare then 
and there. Some predatory Germans took 
the cow. Forth went the Hoovers leading 
their cow’s small calf through narrow 
streets, punching and prodding it into a 
grief-stricken moo-oo-ooing. Mother cow, 
hidden behind walls, heard the call of her 
young and mooed back maternally. Out 
rushed the Germans—and took away the 


calf. 


Smith laughed and stood up. “Mr. Presi- 
dent,” he said, “I wish you health, success 
and all the good luck in the world.” 

“Thank you, Governor,” said Mr. 
Hoover. av 

For a rainy half hour R. L. McKenny, 
publisher of the Macon News, had waited 
there in his parked car to eye the wet 
Tammany candidate. Publisher McKen- 
ny’s News was the largest and perhaps 
bitterest anti-Smith organ in Georgia. As 
the Smith car vanished, Publisher McKen- 
ny, who is a Kiwanian, a Methodist and 
a life-long prohibitionist, boasted: 

“It was our people who fixed him. Down 
in Georgia ... we shot more holes in 
Smith and Tammany than anyone else.”* 


*As everyone knows, Georgia was one of the 
States which Nominee Smith did carry. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Le Monsieur Embarks 


Parisians were especially delighted, last 
week, by a sly little story which came 
clicking over the cables from Manhattan, 
just after John Pierpont Morgan and 
Owen D. Young had embarked on the 
Aquitania for France, there to sit on the 
Second Dawes Committee, which will re- 
vise the Dawes Plan (Time, Jan. 14 et 
seq.). 

The little story concerned Le Monsieur. 
He is America’s greatest monsieur, and so 
there are times when his awful name may 
not even be mentioned. One of those times 
was last week when details of Le Mon- 
sieur’s embarkation were being arranged 
between 23 Wall St.* and the highest U. S. 
official of the Cunard Line. On that mo- 
mentous morning some smart, insidious 
Frenchman must have gleaned among ex- 
cited, thrilled Cunard employes his im- 
pression that the following telephone con- 
versation took place. 

Cunard: “The gentleman’s suite is in 
readiness. I suppose you wish the usual 
arrangement.” 

23 Wall: “The gentleman will arrive a 
little before eleven. We shall have several 
of our men on the pier.” 

Cunard: “Excellent. We shall expect the 
gentleman a little before eleven.” 

That evening on the Cunard Pier, ex- 
perienced U. S. reporters noted the “usual 
arrangements.” It is the custom of Le 
Monsieur never to enter or leave a liner 
by the ordinary passenger gangplank. Low 
down on the Aquitania’s side a wide, square 
port was opened, a short, level gangplank 
was run out from the pier, and, just before 
eleven, the plank was walked by John Pier- 
pont Morgan. 

All other members of the U. S. delega- 
tion climbed the long, steep, first class 
gangway. Lest anyone should attribute 
pride or ungraciousness to 23 Wall St., Mr. 
Morgan’s partner, Thomas W. Lamont, 
walked the common plank with Mrs. La- 
mont; and both smilingly endured flash- 
lights. Since Mrs. Owen D. Young is ill 
in Arizona, her tall, potent husband, Chair- 
man of General Electric Co. and Radio 
Corp. of America, mounted the Aquitania 
alone, with his loose, powerful stride. 

When he too had been flashlighted on 
the enclosed promenade deck, Mr. Young 
amiably released the sole statement made 
by any of the U. S. delegates: 

“TI beg to repeat my statement of five 
years ago, at the time of negotiations pre- 
ceding adoption of the first Dawes plan, 
and that is that I regard the questions to 
be settled by our committee to be business 
questions only. I hope they will be ap- 
proached in that spirit and with a deter- 
mination to get a constructive answer 
speedily.” 

Hearst papers reported that he added: 

“Germany is certain to be given greater 
consideration than at the conferences when 


*The business stationery of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., intended for personal signatures carries no 
other letter-head than “23 Wall St.” Stationery 
for all other purposes carries an impressive list 
of the Morgan Houses in the U. S. and abroad. 


ie, 
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He scolded a reckless begetter. 
(See col. 3) 
the present reparations plan was decided 
upon. The willingness which they have 
shown to pay would alone insure that. 

“T do not mean that this implies there 
will be any cancellation of reparations, but 
I do believe Germany’s ability to pay will 
be given marked consideration in arriving 
at the amount of reparations and the 
method of payment.” 

Comparatively little noticed in the Mor- 
gan-Young party were two more tycoons: 
1) Jeremiah Smith Jr. of Boston, who 
stabilized the fiscal structure of defeated 
and seemingly ruined Hungary (TIME, 
July 5, 1926); 2) Ferdinand Eberstadt of 
Manhattan, retired partner of Dillon Read 
& Co., negotiator of numerous titanic post- 
War loans in Germany. Mr. Young’s al- 
ternate on the committee, Thomas Nelson 
Perkins, cancelled his passage at the last 
moment, remaining in Boston where his 
son was stricken by pneumonia. 


Arriving in Paris, the delegation will be 


greeted by Governor of the Bank of France 
Emile Moreau, will join the other delega- 
tions representing the Great Powers for 
the first session of the Second Dawes Com- 
mittee in the sumptuous and historic Di- 
rectors’ Room of the Bank of France, 
famed as the “Galerie Dorée.”’+ 

Later sessions of the Second Dawes 
Commission will be held in the Hotel 
Astoria, which housed the First. Tycoon 
Young is expected to stop at the Ritz. 
Twenty-three Wall St. positively refused 
to intimate where Le Monsieur will stop. 


e . . 


Prior to the delegates’ arrival in Paris 
a flying visit to Governor Moreau of the 
Bank of France was paid by Governor of 
the Reichsbank Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, who 
returned after a brief conference to Berlin. 


*He signs himself thus on Hotel registers. 

+The Bank of France is housed in the Hotel 
de Toulouse, designed by famed Architect 
Francois Mansart for the Comte de Toulouse, 
son of Louis XIV and Mme. de Montespan. 


Dr. Schacht was understood to have urged 
that Germany’s Reparations payments to 
the Allies be so adjusted by the Commis- 
sion as to be completed within 37 years. 
No sooner was Dr. Schacht off to Berlin. 
however, than the French Government in- 
timated their intention to insist that Ger- 
many pay over a period of 62 years, the 
span of the French debt payments to 
Britain and the U. S. Dr. Schacht’s visit 
to M. Moreau was described as one of 
“courtesy,” intended to break the ice prior 
to his arrival in Paris at the head of the 
German delegation. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“This is Ghastly!” 

Jauntily, impishly, Edward of Wales ap- 
peared in evening dress with a red carna- 
tion, one night last week, thus setting Lon- 
don’s impeccable chappies terribly agog. 
On the very next evening dozens of red 
carnations appeared in Mayfair, and smart 
women flattered their escorts by thrilling, 
“How adorably ghastly!” Meanwhile, how- 
ever, Jester Wales, having had his floral 
joke,* was speeding nocturnally toward the 
north of England, to visit in grim earnest 
the stricken coal fields where a half-million 
miners are workless and nigh to starving 
(TIME, Jan. 7). 

As the ordinary night express from Lon- 
don pulled into smoky Newcastle, H. R. H. 
emerged from a common first class sleep- 
ing car, accompanied only by Sir Godfrey 
Thomas, his private secretary. Together 
they tramped over to the Station Hotel, 
unwelcomed, unescorted, and there they 
took a room and sitting room, bathed, 
breakfasted. Just as the station clock 
neared nine, Edward of Wales drew on 
capacious rubbers, donned a grey checked 
overcoat, struggled into a great black 
ulster with an astrakhan collar, clapped a 
bowler (derby) on his head, and was off 
by limousine to inspect in three days 
slightly over 100 bleak, grimy villages. 
Appropriately a driving snow swirled about 
the royal car and patriotic British corre- 
spondents wired to anxious London that 
H. R. H. was “pressing on,” despite “his 
heavy cold” and “frequent coughing.”’ 

On the outskirts of each village the royal 
motor halted and its occupants alighted in 
mud and slush. Resolutely the rubbers 
waded, and the bowler advanced toward 
drab little rows of tiny cottages, some con- 
taining only one room and an attic. The 
village of Winlaton was the first major 
halt, for there Edward of Wales expected 
to find an old man who had challenged him 
—Frank McKay, a miner of 74. “I'll show 
you misery, Your Royal Highness!’ he 
had written. “I challenge you to come!” 

“Where’s Mr. McKay’s cottage?” cried 
Challengee Wales. The white-faced, starve- 
ling villagers pointed. He climbed the 


*A serious matter was the late famed Joseph 
(“Joe”) Chamberlain’s daily practice of appear- 
ing in the House of Commons wearing an orchid. 
This extravagant tradition, though abandoned by 
his son Sir Austen Chamberlain, now Foreign 
Secretary, is still staunchly upheld by Sir Harry 
Brittain, M. P., who was chairman of the British 
Hospitality Committee for U. S. officers in Lon- 
don during the W'ar. 
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muddy stoop, rapped on the sleasy door. 
“Come in!” cried a child’s voice, and 
H. R. H. entered to find two weeping little 
girls beside the bed of a grey-haired woman 
who lay stark and motionless. “Dead!” 
croaked a villager, “Starved—an’ Old 
Frank ’as gone for ’er coffin!” 

Since there was nothing else to do, the 
visitor spoke gently to the sobbing little 
girls. “Cheer up,” he said several times. 
“Cheer up!” 


“I’m Taffy Lewis,” interrupted a some- 
what belligerent Welshman, pushing into 
the room. “No good staying here with the 
dead. I was a soldier in India at His 
Majesty’s Durbar. I'll show Your High- 
ness misery, with your permission, as much 
as ever Old Frank could!” 

Meanwhile a white-faced, scant-clad 
crowd had gathered—men who had had no 
steady work for three years past, men who 
eat meat never more than once a week, but 
Britishers, for they gave the well-fed young 
man in two overcoats a thin but loyal 
cheer. Cried a quavering old man: “Ay, 
ay, the dear lad’s a champion!’’—perhaps 
referring to the fact that the Prince’s 
radio appeal at Christmastide brought in 
some $2,000,000 for mine-relief. 


Sloshing out of Winlaton, H. R. H. took 
limousine for Newfield, Pelton, High Spen 
and Chopfield—the latter called “Little 
Moscow” and possessing a Lenin Street 
crossed by a Trotzky Street. In High Spen 
a few ragged young women cheerily called, 
“Good luck, Prince!” and there a certain 
Mrs. Ferrage dusted off a chair for the 
royal guest and called her daughter, saying, 
“Daughter, this is the Prince of Wales. 
Prince, this is my daughter.” 

Soon afterwards the bowler was doffed 
very gravely in the presence of a Mrs. 
Charles Cameron. Her husband had had 
no work for three years, and last week she 
gave birth to her eighth child. “How do 
you live?” questioned Edward. “Well, you 
see,’ said Mr. Cameron, “I get ten bob 
[$2.40] a week from the Poor Law 
Guardians and 18 bob [$4.30] in vouchers 
for food.” Thus nine mouths have been 
fed on $6.70 a week, and now there is a 
tenth. This latter aspect of miner-woe 
was frankly discussed by Bachelor Wales 
with Father-of-Eight Cameron. British 
correspondents indicated what H. R. H. 
had said by reporting that he spoke to the 
workless begetter with “sympathy and 
anger. 

On sped the limousine to “Little Mos- 
cow.” There the red fires of communism, 
which burned brightly a year ago, have 
been quenched by black hunger. . Cowed 
communists cheered royalty. Suddenly the 
drab, depressing scene was enlivened as a 
motor hired by several press correspond- 
ents rattled up. They wanted Edward of 
Wales to meet his challenger—Frank Mc- 
Kay. Working fast they had found Old 
Frank in a neighboring village, ordering a 
coffin for his wife. Nothing would do but 
that he must hop in with them and rush to 
thank H. R. H. for stopping at his house. 
When embarrassed Challenger Frank came 
apologetically up to Challengee Wales the 
latter wrung his hand warmly, and said a 
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His steamer broke, his burner fumed. 


(See col. 3) 


moment later to a charity field secretary, 
“See that you do something for that old 
chap!” 

Seemingly it was not until the second or 
third day of such royal slumming that 
Edward of Wales fully and deeply sensed 
the misery around him. He reacted by 
demanding to see the books and pay sheets 
of several employers, and appeared scan- 
dalized when one such sheet showed that a 
gang of four men, working five shifts, re- 
ceived at the end of the week only 29 shil- 
lings ($7.10). 

“For each man, surely!” 
H. R. H. incredulously. 


“No, for all four.” 

Said the Prince, “What causes all this?” 

“Management.” 

“Bad management?” 

“No, just hard management.” 

After this conversation H. R. H. began 
to dictate copious notes to Sir Godfrey 
Thomas. Apparently he plans to place con- 
crete names and figures before his next 
radio audience. As the third day wore on, 
as he slopped down street after street and 
peered into hovel after hovel, the Prince’s 
face hardened, greyed. “This is ghastly!” 
he ejaculated frequently to Sir Godfrey. 
“T never thought things were so bad. A 
ghastly mess!”.. . 


At the close of the three-day tour, Lon- 
don news organs said that H. R. H. seemed 
“pale and haunted” by the memory of the 
dead woman, the other in childbed, and 
all the horrors of starvation he had seen. 
Casual U. S. readers supposed this meant 
that Edward of Wales would eschew 
gayety for some weeks. But Englishmen 
are not like that. With duty done, H.R. H. 
hopped a local train for Melton Mowbray, 
his favorite hunting centre. After a sound 
night’s sleep he seemed his cheerful self 
again, sprang to horse, and galloped off 
with many another after a frightened little 


exclaimed 


red fox. The horse fell and sprained a 
foreleg, but Edward of Wales kept his 
seat, as he usually does, and fell with— 
not from—his beast. 


Perhaps only Englishmen completely 
understood. At West Hartlepool, fighting 
Laborite John R. Clynes, M. P., loyally 
said of H. R. H.’s tour: 

“T think there is a fine human touch in 
that act, and nothing has brought the 
Throne nearer to the troubles of the poor 
than this unprecedented act by perhaps the 
most popular man in the world!” 


Several correspondents suggested that 
unless the Conservative Government of 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin acts 
quickly to relieve miner distress, the result 
of Edward of Wales’ tour may be a storm 
of indignation which will cost Mr. Baldwin 
the next election. Though the public has 
contributed $2,500,000 and Parliament has 
voted to double that sum (Treg, Jan. 7), 
the Conservative Government is still pro- 
crastinating so outrageously that last week 
Laborites in the House of Commons, 
forced from Lord Eustace Percy the ad- 
mission that not a penny of the huge fund 
has as yet been spent. 


Rich Miss Radclyffe Hall, author of the 
suppressed Lesbian novel, The Well of 
Loneliness (Timer, Dec. 31), contributed 
$5,000 to the fund, last week, after selling 
for that sum to the Glasgow Art Gallery a 
portrait of the late Mrs. George Batten by 
John Singer Sargent. It had been be- 
queathed to her by Mrs. Batten. 


“T hope by parting with one of my most 
treasured possessions,” said Miss Radclyffe 
Hall, “that I shall be able to inaugurate a 
sort of ‘gift in kind’ movement to help the 
miners.” 


SPAIN 
Gallantry to Rebels 


Every tenet of the Spanish code of 
honor was carefully observed, last week, 
by Dictator Don Miguel Primo de Rivera 
as, with practiced hand, he suppressed—or 
seemed to suppress—another of Spain’s 
semi-annual revolutions. 

There were no blatant, undignified press 
stories of the revolt. In Madrid not a 
single paper dared to mention it at all 
until Don Miguel was ready with his own 
version. Suddenly members of the so- 
called National Assembly—which has no 
parliamentary powers—heard the click of 
the Dictator’s silver spurs and beheld him 
mounting the Tribune in full regalia. They 
saw a beefy, self-indulgent man, but withal 
keen-eyed and striking despite his paunch. 

Mightily rumbled the deep voice of 
General Don Miguel Primo de Rivera y 
Orbaneja, Marqués d’ Estella, Duque de 
Ajdir and Grandee of Spain. 

“The Government informs the National 
Assembly that it was the intention of cer- 
tain malcontents to cause a rising which 
was to have taken place simultaneously 
through the whole of Spain during last 
night. 

“The effort was completely frustrated 
except at Ciudad Real, where a regiment 
of light artillery rebelled and occupied the 
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NEW METHODS FOR NEW MARKETS 








“Time makes ancient good uncouth”... 
inexorably the poet’s words apply to busi- 
ness. Change, progress, an industry formed 
or transformed almost overnight by new 
inventions, new methods of manufacture, 
new schemes of distribution. Laggards 
forced out, the march goes on. 

A gloomy prospect only to those who can- 
not or will not progress, anticipate tomor- 
row’s requirements, meet them half way. 
Never were opportunities greater, prospects 
brighter for the manufacturer who can 
make a good product in less time, at lower 
cost, at a strategically located point. 

Producing a good product at lower cost 
requires taking advantage of modern meth- 
ods of straight line production in a plant 
efficiently laid out for the purpose. Those 
industries which have applied this principle 
have profited accordingly. 





AIRPORT SURVEYS 
‘ . . , p ’ 
“Austin is ready to hop at a moment’s notice’ 


Going to Market 


For example, a great brass and copper 
company, located in the East, analyzes its 
markets and finds the rich central and mid- 
western industrial territory can be served 
better and developed further by locating 
a plant in that section. Result, a large 
new mill at Cleveland, now being designed 
and built in an almost incredibly short time. 


Resourceful, energetic, chain stores rep- 
resent the most amazing development in 
distribution trends of recent years. Modern 
warehouses at strategic locations are a big 
factor in the economical distribution sys- 
tems of these companies. Typical of these 
are two new warehouses just completed at 
St. Louis and Detroit for one of the big 


chain store companies. 


To better serve the great northwest paper 
manufacturing interests, an eastern com- 
pany which produces sulphite bleach has 
built a complete new plant in Washington 
at a cost of nearly two million dollars. 


Rail and Airways 


Nowhere is progress more apparent and 
striking than in the field of transportation. 
Railroads have improved their facilities, 
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AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 


rolling stock, terminals, trackage. One 
great railroad in the Southwest has in a 
few years revolutionized its status... 
a splendid modern freight terminal is its 
latest contribution to better transportation. 
Its increased earnings are a direct reflection 
of its improved service. 

Civic-minded, air-conscious, in every state 
from Coast to Coast city officials, chambers 
of commerce, individuals who can see what 
is coming are planning for the new age of 
air commerce, Airport surveys have been 
made by the Austin organization for many 
such ... new projects are under way now. 
Austin is ready to hop at a moment’s notice, 
to select the site for the proposed airport, 
plan necessary hangars or other buildings, 
construct the complete project. 


Good Engineering 


Recognizing The Austin Company’s 
unique experience in the design and con- 
struction of modern industrial plants, hun- 
dreds of leading executives in the country’s 
foremost industries have called in Austin 
Engineers when planning important build- 
ing projects. The value of such experience 
applied to the problem is no less real than 
that of an experienced surgeon on an im- 
portant operation as against one with only 
his medical course behind him. 


The scope of operations, the trained per- 
sonnel of more than 450 engineers, enable 
Austin to study individual industries inten- 
sively with relation to their building needs. 
Important recommendations as to location, 
site, type and size of structures, often major 
economies either in construction or operation 
—these are typical of the service which only 
such an experienced organization can give. 


Combining the functions of architect, en- 
gineer, and builder, The Austin Method 


of Undivided Responsibility has brought 
into the field of construction a new con- 
ception of result-getting thoroughness, 
speed, high quality at reasonable cost. The 
remarkable increase in the use of this or- 
ganization’s service indicates unmistakably 
the extra value that clients have received 
from it. 

Repeat contracts, as many as 85 with a 
single corporation, testify to the satisfaction 
which Austin performance has given. 





View in erecting shop of new T& P freight 
terminal at Fort Worth, Texas, of 
Austin construction 


Important guarantees made _ possible 
under the Austin Method of handling the 
complete project are: low total cost; com- 
pletion date within a specified short time; 
high quality of materials and workmanship. 


For a plant project involving 25,000 or 
500,000 sq. ft., a complete airport or a 
single hangar, approximate costs and other 
valuable information will be furnished 
quickly. Phone the nearest Austin office, 
wire or send the memo below. 





“RESOURCEFUL, ENERGETIC, CHAIN STORES .... 


” 


One of the efficient modern warehouses recently designed and built by Austin 
for a national chain store system 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY , 
NewYork Chicago Philadelphia 
Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
St. Louis Seattle 
Portland 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


project containing ...... 


0 “The Austin Book of Buildings.” 
0 “Airports and Aviation Buildings.”’ 


Firm 


Engineers and Builders + 


THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


Cleveland 
The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: 
Dallas 


We are interested ina 


sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 


Individual ............ 


.... City T 2-11-29 
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OR years she choked and coughed. 
That pipe ! Strong as a giant. And 
odorous! Itkept even their friends away. 
Then one day Sir Walter came to town 
with his favorite smoking mixture. Pipe 
peace at last. And mild. Just get your 
husbands to try it, ladies. Send for a 


tin at our expense. 


Y LIMITED OFFER y 
(for the United States only ) 
If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 
| Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 
address. In return for this courtesy, we'll 
be delighted to send you without charge 
a full-size tin of this mlder pipe mixture. 
Dept. T-129, Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 














small barracks of the Bienmerita. They 
placed artillery in commanding positions 
sweeping the avenues and roadways, and 
detained all trains... . 

“Tt is unnecessary to make any an- 
nouncement as to the rigorous punishment 
which will be meted out, since the attempt 
is clearly an act of criminal madness 
against Spain.” 

Without comment or elaboration Don 
Miguel’s words were published. Mean- 
while bombing planes were sent to circle 
above the revolting garrison. They dropped 
no explosives but courteous, imperative 
leaflets reading: “Surrender immediately, 
and return to your barracks. If you do 
not, you will be bombed to-morrow.” Pres- 
ently Lieutenant-Colonel Annibal Molto, 
commanding the rebels, drew his pistol, 
turned it upon himself, died like a gentle- 
man and a Spaniard. His soldiers quietly 
awaited the arrival of an army corps from 
Madrid, then whooped up a hearty cheer 
for Dictator and King. 

All this while the Government serenely 
concealed the major news that there had 
been arrested in Valencia, as a chief con- 
spirator, the potent Conservative leader, 
Senor José Sanchez Guerra, who was 
Prime Minister of Spain shortly before 
sword-handy Don Miguel seized power, by 
a coup d’état (TIME, Sept. 24, 1923). 

Sefor Sanchez Guerra has been living 
in Paris for some years, and, last week, he 
reached Valencia from France on a small 
especially chartered steamer—two days 
late. The delay—occasioned -by a break- 
down of the steamer—necessitated a cir- 
cular telegram to revolt leaders throughout 
Spain, ordering postponement. Apparently 
the garrison at Ciudad failed to receive the 
order, went off half-cocked, and thus re- 
vealed the plot to the government. 

When the steamer finally reached Va- 
lencia, Sefor Sanchez Guerra rushed to 
General Girona, Captain-General of the 
district, and urged’ that the revolution be 
instantly launched, since one garrison had 
already revolted. General Girona hesitated, 
asked three hours in which to consider. 
Meanwhile Sefor Sanchez Guerra ad- 
dressed the garrison: 

“Soldiers! in judging the present régime 
remember that since September, 1923, 22 
former Ministers of the old régime died 
all poor men, of the Dictatorship one Min- 
ister died leaving a recently acquired 
fortune... .” 

Interrupted a Colonel: “Who fs in com- 
mand here?” 

Cried a Lieutenant, stepping forward: 

“The Ideal! wearing the Spanish uni- 
form we can only serve the Ideal! let us 
march—on to Madrid!” 

“Not so fast,” cautioned Senor Sanchez 
Guerra, “I have not come here to lead a 
riot but to lead a movement,” and he re- 
turned to the Captain-General’s office. 
Curtly he was informed that General Gi- 
rona was surprised to learn of his presence 
in Valencia, and certainly could have no 
dealings with him. 

“T know what that means!” exclaimed 
Senor Sanchez Guerra bitterly, and a few 
hours later he submitted quietly to arrest, 
saying blandly “I returned to my country 
simply as a traveler.” At once General 
Girona offered his prisoner fruit, cakes and 
sherry, after which he saw him with all 
honor to a cell. 


FRANCE 
Paris Uber Alles 


Europeans have always marveled that 
the diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives of the U. S. are so often of the same 
strain as the people to whom they are ac- 
credited. For example, the U. S. Minister 
to Norway is Laurits Selmer Swenson, 
born in New Sweden, Minn., and husband 
of onetime Miss Ingeborg Odegaard of 
Norseland, Minn. Last week another in- 
stance of this sort of thing strikingly ap- 
peared in a report of the U. S. Consul-Gen- 
eral at Paris, Mr. Alphonse Gaulin, a one- 
time Mayor of Woonsocket, R. I., where 
live many French-Canadians. 

Wrote the Consul-General, expatiating 
upon French exports to the U. S.: 

“It is to be observed that French spe- 
cialities have a strong attraction for Ameri- 
cans. These so-called luxuries have ap- 
parently become necessities following the 
advance in the artistic taste of our people. 
The demand for the products of French 
skill and ingenuity has always been, and 
doubtless will always be, in direct ratio 
to the extent of American prosperity. 

“Paris, indeed, rules the better half of 


our humanity.” 
a 


Mode 1929 


Opened importantly last week the spring 
and summer salons of many a great 
Parisian couturier. Since these are no 
vulgar “fashion shows” a discreet preview 
was permitted only to authentic amateurs 
and smartest clients. Soon the elect ob- 
served a series of Parisian points sure to 
mark the orbit of La Mode 1929. 

1) Hips remain sleek but relieved 
toward evening by billowy puff effects and 
prodigious furbelows. 

2) Waistlines are rising to the normal 
waist, are frequently accentuated by belts. 

3) Skirts have fallen irretrievably, with 
several Patou street models a full six 
inches below knee length, and many eve- 
ning gowns with demi-trains. 

4) Evening bodices are slimmer, with 
decolletage lower behind, higher in front. 

5) Trig jackets—many reversible—are 
espécially smart for city and sports. 

6) Summer fabrics, very simple for day 
wear, with a startling revival of bright 
ginghams and even calicos. 

7) Hats are even smaller and sleeker, 
many brimless and exposing the forehead. 

8) Colors, brighter, with contrasting red 
and black in the ascendant, plus many new 
shades: pewter, menthe, lucifer, Capucine, 
Lelong blue and green. .. . 

g) Fads: red hair, tennis trousers for 
women, pajamas at luncheon,* naughtily 
named knee length nightskirts: “Dream of 
Me,” “Alarm Clock,” “Midnight To- 
night,” “Turn Your Head... .” 

French mannequins this year have 
dropped exaggerated posturing, are seek- 
ing to resemble la type Americaine intro- 
duced in 1924 by Jean Patou when he im- 
ported a dozen U. S. young women and an 
English brunette now famed as the actress 
June. Nephew Erskine Gwynne of General 
and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt promptly 
snatched and married in Paris svelte Patou 
mannequin Josephine Armstrong. 


*Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney motored 
up from the Bath and Tennis Club into the heart 
of Palm Beach last week, and lunched pajama- 
clad in a public restaurant. 
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What has an underground 


water pipe system to do with 
a bump on the head? 





OU are driving smoothly down a well-paved avenue. 

Suddenly a wicked jolt throws you clear of the 
cushions and bumps your head against the roof. You 
investigate. Another of those annoying irregularities 
in the pavement caused by covering trenches dug for the 
purpose of laying or repairing underground pipe. Year 
in and year out you get bumped and jolted because of 
these ridges and depressions, which occur even in the 
finest boulevards. 


Perhaps you grumble a little about careless workmen. 
Perhaps you blame the city government. Or grin and 
bear it until your car gets a bounce that breaks the 
springs. No matter how you take it there’s no one to 
blame except property owners who do not demand the 
modern system of laying underground gas and water pipes 
—the Two-Main System. This system is now being 
used successfully in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. 
Every property owner should know more about the 
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System, which prevents any possibility of streets being 
defaced, traffic being delayed, or motorists inconvenienced 
by pipe operations. It is fully described in ‘The Two- 
Main System of Underground Piping,” a little book being 
distributed free of charge by The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association. 

This stimulating book is being read by tax-payers, engi- 
neers, city officials, and motorists everywhere. Write now 
for your copy. Address: The Cast Iron Pipe Research Asso- 
ciation, Thomas F. Wolfe, Engineer, 122 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 





The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association is a service organization of lead- 
ing pipe founders, formed to promote the scientific improvement and proper 
use of Cast Iron Pipe. Inquiries may be addressed to American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. Talman 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; Glamorgan 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry Company, 
Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, Burlington N. J.; 
Warren Foundry and Pipe Company, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
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INSIDE 


NEWS 


It’s the stuff inside that makes 
you. And here’s a bit of inside 
news that will make your smoking 
appetite forever sturdy and smil- 
ing. Use Squibb’s Dental Cream. 


Squibb’s is a grand thing for 
smokers because it contains over 
50% Milk of Magnesia. The mi- 
nute particles that penetrate the 
mouth crevices not only fight acid- 


ity, but also keep your breath sweet 
and your taste lively and pleasant. 


Just as soon as you can, start 
using Squibb’s Dental Cream. 
Your whole smoking day will be- 
come brisker and brighter. 


On sale at all druggists at 40c 
a generous tube. 
Copyright 1929 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 





GUARD THE 


DANGER 
LINE 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Mystery Man Out 


So continuous and adept has been the 
publicity of Czechoslovakia’s two great 
men that few foreigners realize there is a 
third. Everyone has heard just praise 
of President Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. 





Mystery MANn 


For him a Cabinet is held in trust. 


Everyone is conscious of Foreign Minister 
Dr. Eduard Benes. But only the most alert 
can name the “Mystery Man” who has 
been Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia 
during the past six years. Beholding him 
one first notes his extraordinary pallor, 
then the round bald head, large mouth, 
short wide nose, piercing eyes, and dark 
overhanging brows. Such is Antonin 
Svehla. 

Last week tall, patriarchal President 
Masaryk received from Dr. Svehla his 
resignation as Prime Minister. For a whole 
year the pallid statesman has been trying 
to arrest the course of a malignant disease 
at various European spas. In the case 
of the Mystery Man, “ill health” is no 
mere excuse, but the true and tragic rea- 
son for a great statesman’s retirement. 

“T shall not appoint your successor,” 


said President Masaryk to Dr. Svehla, 
“perhaps you may yet recover your 
| health.” 


Thereupon the President summoned De- 
fense (War) Minister Frantisek Udrzal, 
and said to him: 

“T entrust you with the Prime Ministry.” 

Thus by a finely drawn and probably 
unique distinction the highest executive 
office in Czechoslovakia is held in trust 
for a sick man. 

Reason: while Masaryk and Benes were 
working for Czechoslovak independence in 
Allied countries, during the War, Svehla 
remained in what now is Czechoslovakia 
but then was Austria, superintending from 


within the struggle for independence which 


Masaryk and Benes carried on from with- 
out. Such a man deserves the highest, 
most exceptional honor—which he received 
last week. Always close-mouthed and 
secretive, Dr. Svehla probably was glad 
that the world press almost totally ignored 
his passing, last week, 


JUGOSLAVIA 


“Alexander the Absolute” 
(See front cover) 

Events strikingly revealed, last week, 
that Jugoslavia’s 12,000,000 citizens are 
now quietly despotized by one man— 
their King. The nation was faced with 
a problem which most people would refer 
to their Parliament. But the King has 
abolished Parliament (Time, Jan. 14). He 
has suspended the constitution. There- 
fore it was Alexander who decided of his 
sole volition, last week, that Jugoslavia 
should ratify the Kellogg-Briand peace 
pact renouncing war (Time, July 30). 

Even in the U. S., where the pact was 
conceived, it was put through only after 
a hot fight in the Senate. But at Belgrade 
the pact was ratified in a few seconds, 
when Jugoslavia’s Dictator-King dashed 
onto a royal decree his sprawling: “ALEX- 
ANDER.” 

Alert observers who remember all the 
way back to Jan. 6, 1929, when the King 
seized his new dictatorial powers, slyly 
recalled last week that ‘Alexander the 
Absolute” was not long since known as 
“the king who looks like a dentist.” 

Dentist into Dictator. There was a 
time when Signor Benito Mussolini looked 
like a dentist or a dental student. That 
was before he shaved off his black, tooth- 
brush mustache. Similarly King Alexander 
used to be of an insignificant appearance. 
Though his mind and features were slowly 
maturing, hardening, this change was ob- 
scured by the fact that when one beheld 
the King, one’s attention was monopolized 
by the little tufts of black. Not until the 
“dentist” put away his ‘“‘tooth-brush’—not 
until the historic week when His Majesty 
went to Paris and there shaved off his 
mustache (Time, Nov. 26)—did 12,000,- 
ooo Jugoslavs begin to recognize that his 
matured and resolute countenance is that 
of a dictator (see front cover). 

Unquestionably the trip to Paris, where 
King Alexander conferred secretly with 
that stern greybeard Prime Minister Ray- 
mond Poincaré, marked the turning-point 
in the royal career. Jugoslavia is the 
“little ally” of France, and the statesmen 
at Paris have been repeatedly vexed by 
the notorious instability of the Parliament 
in Belgrade—an instability which became 
anarchy last summer when the leader of 
the opposition, Stefan Raditch, was assas- 
sinated on the floor of the House (TIME, 
July 2). Apparently M. Poincaré recom- 
mended the kill-or-cure panacea known as 
a military dictatorship. King Alexander, 
assured of French backing, went home and 
sprang his coup royal, with the aid of 
Jugoslavia’s secret military organization, 
“The White Hand,” and its somewhat sin- 
ister leader, General Petar Zivkovitch. 

Commenting on the situation to a 
French correspondent, after the coup, His 
Majesty observed significantly: 

“God be thanked, the army in this coun- 
try is loyal, and in no way engaged in 
politics. I want my country to 
benefit /ater by more just electoral laws, 
by true parliamentarianism and real de- 
mocracy. But before this can be 
attained there must be a period of hard 
work. We must clean up and re- 
organize the government, which may take 
a long time, but I thoroughly believe in 
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Dont Have Colds... Flu.. 


Rheumatism...Anemia 





This Winter! 





New Invention Brings Every Family 
Health-Protecting Sunshine 


Now through a new invention you can secure a genuine Ultra-Violet 
Sunshine Lamp for only 14to 13 the prices formerly charged. Only three 


to seven minutes daily with this wonderful lamp will help protect you 
against colds, flu, tonsilitis, pneumonia and all those ailments caused 


by our winter sunlight- starvation! And it will give every member of the — 


family greater pep— wonderful vitality and tireless energy! 


VERYONE knows that science is 

today prescribing daily Sun Baths 

for Colds, Rheumatism, Lack of 

Vitality, Underweight and _ scores 

of other conditions. Previously, 

: however, lamps producing’ the 

healthful Ultra-Violet Rays have been so expen- 
sive that few families could afford them. 


But now a Chicago man has in- 
vented an ultra-violet lamp which is 
made at a great saving in price. In- 
stead of using expensive resistance 
coils, as old lamps did, he has added 
a second carbon arc which does the 
same work, besides giving double the 
amount of radiant sunshine! Yet it 
makes possible the production of a 
high grade lamp at a tremendous 
saving in price. Produces both Ultra- 
Violet and Infra-Red Rays. 


This new Health Builder Twin 
Carbon Arc Lamp is made by a com- 
pany which has long been recognized 
as one of the leaders in the production 
of physical therapy equipment for 


physicians and hospitals the world — ity “prevent colds and Winter. ail- 
over. Over seventeen years of expe- ments. A few minutes a day give 


Have Summer sun in your home Sciatica Falling Hair 
all Winter long. Build greater vital- Asthma 
Bronchitis 
Pleurisy 
the same benefit as hours of actual Catarrh 


rience are back of this remarkable 
lamp. 


sunlight. 


Needed by Everyone 


The health giving properties of radiant sun baths are 
almost too numerous to mention. They are needed daily 
by all children and babies, during the long winter months 
to help build strong bones and sturdy bodies. Nervous, 
rundown, irritable adults—all people who work indoors— 
find amazing benefit from these health and beauty bringing 
treatments. Sufferers from rheumatism, stiff joints, 
neuritis, sciatica, and neuralgia, hay fever, tonsilitis, 
asthma, pleurisy, catarrh, boils, and all skin diseases 
report favorable results. 





And now there is no longer any reason why your family 
should be denied the benefits of daily sun baths. This new 
invention makes it possible to secure a genuine Twin-Arc 
Ultra-Violet Lamp for only $48.50—less than you would 
pay for a vacuum cleaner or an electric washer. 


FREE Trial in Your Own Home 


We have arranged to distribute several thousand of 
these amazing new Sun Lamps for FREE Home Treat- 
ments. Just mail the coupon and we will send you full 
details of this remarkable FREE Trial Offer. We also 
will send you our FREE Book, Health 
Maintenance Through Ultra-Violet 
Rays. Gives full particulars of our Easy 
Payment Plan which enables you to 
secure this marvelous Sun Lamp for 
only a small payment down. Just mail 
the coupon this instant. 






Relieve These Ailments With 
Radiant Sun Baths 


Colds Frail Young Mothers 
Influenza Skin Diseases 
Grippe Slow Healing 
Rheumatism Wounds 
Underweight Hay Fever 

Children Ear, Nose and 
Loss of Vitality Throat Ailments 
Nervousness Low Blood 














Boils and Pressure 
Carbuncles Colitis 

Eczema & Acne Sinus Infections 

Tonsilitis Neuralgia 

Sleeplessness Extreme 

Neuritis Irritableness 









Rickets 






for Only 


Easy. 
Payments 


Produces 


Genuine 
Ultraviolet 
anda 
Infra-Red 
RYT 1G 
Rays 





National Health 


Appliance Corp. 
1676 North Claremont Ave. 


Dept. B-30 Chicago 
ree National Health Appliance Corp., | 
1676 N. Claremont Ave., Dept. B-30, Chicago. 
B kl Please tell me how I can secure the New Twin- | 
oo et | Are Sun Lamp for FREE Trial and Treatments 
in my own home. Also send me your book, Health ] 
tells how you can secure one |! Maintenance Through Ultra-Violet Rays. | 
of these wonder-working | Name..... | 
lamps for FREE Trial in | Address 
your own home. Mail cou- 
DES s ceecvente State 
pon at once. tics capaienenceabiacclbaceaicamtiies 
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Can you get by 


with one shave 


a day? 


A longer-lasting shave—be- 
cause it’s a closer, smoother 
shave—now possible. 


OLGATE 

achieved a unique lather. 
Different because of small bub- 
bles. A scientific way to intensify 
the moisture content of lather. 
A principle which prepares the 
beard for closer, cleaner shaving. 
Hence a longer-lasting feeling of 
being well-groomed. 


chemists have 


Two vital facts—easily proved 


Millions of men prefer Colgate’s because 
they’ve found—as you will—that as soon 
as you lather up with Colgate’s small- 
bubble lather, two things happen: 1. 
The soap in the lather breaks up the 
oil film that covers each hair. 2. Billions 
of tiny, moisture-laden bubbles seep 
down through your beard .... crowd 
around each whisker—soak it soft. 


Instantly your beard gets moist .... 
easier to cut.... scientifically softened 
right down at the base .... then your 
razor can do its best work. 


A comparison will prove Colgate su- 
periority. Note our coupon offer of a 
week’s free trial. 







A WEEK’S SHAVES FREE 


COLGATE, 
Dept. B-1787, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me, FREE, the seven-day trial tube of 


Colgate’s Rapid Shave Cream; also a sample bottle 
of “After Shave.” 





| will be I, 


























ALEXANDER (1925) 
He too. 


our ultimate success. If I fail it 
and I personally, who am to 
blame, but with my people behind me I 
shall not fail!” 

Royal Murder. Despite the Dictator- 
King’s democratic remarks, he has ap- 
pointed Leader of The White Hand Gen- 
eral Zivkovitch his Prime Minister. How 
likely it is that this ruthless militarist 
will promote democracy appears from his 
dark record. He was the spruce young 
lieutenant charged with the personal safety 
of King Alexander Obrenovitch and Queen 
Draga, in 1903, when they were foully 
murdered in the royal bedroom of the 
old palace at Belgrade. 

The present Alexander Karageorgevitch 
is no kinsman of the murdered Alexander 
Obrenovitch. For a century past the 
Karageorgevitches and the Obrenovitches 
have been snatching from each other the 
throne. On the night of the murder, the 
Dictator-King of today was a mere student 
prince in St. Petersburg, and shortly after- 
ward a page to his Tsaric majesty Nicholas 
II, Emperor and Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias. Presumably he did not know that 
Lieutenant Petar Zivkovitch was about to 
unlock, stealthily, a palace back door in 
Belgrade, and admit the assassin of Alex- 
ander Obrenovitch and Queen Draga. As 
a Karageorgevitch, however, Dictator- 
King Alexander can scarcely fail to see in 
this deed the hand of Divine (Greek Or- 
thodox) Providence. So great indeed is his 
faith that, upon ascending the throne, he 
did not hesitate to make General Zivko- 
vitch commander of the royal guard, a post 
which the general retains today. However, 
a new palacg has been built, and Alexander 
Karageorgevitch does not sleep in the same 
royal bed as did murdered Alexander 
Obrenovitch. 

Dictature Consolidated. Throughout 
the week there were signs that King Alex- 
ander and General Zivkovitch are rapidly 
consolidating their dictature, slowly relax- 
ing their censorship, reorganizing the vari- 
ous ministries of State, ruthlessly suppress- 
ing all political opposition. 

Telephone censorship was sufficiently re- 
laxed so that one U. S. correspondent 
actually shouted to his Vienna office from 











BENITO (1910) 


... got shaved, got potent. 


Belgrade certain confirmative details re- 
specting General Zivkovitch’s réle in the 
royal murders of 1903. Also the German 
newspapers Berliner Tageblatt and Voss- 
ische Zeitung, which were barred from 
Jugoslavia for criticizing the dictatorship, 
are now admitted freely. 

As to reorganization of the government, 
correspondents were regaled with hair- 
raising disclosures of former graft, plus 
assurances that wholesale padding of min- 
isterial payrolls has ceased. There are 
said to have been some 500 government 
employes in the capital who never had a 
desk or a chair, and appeared at their 
offices only on pay-day. This state of 
affairs was said to have existed for decades, 
and through the prime ministry of Mon- 
signor Anton Koroshetz (Time, Jan. 14), 
who is now Minister of Transports and 
Railways. 

Technically all political parties have now 
been suppressed, by royal decree, but in 
fact the authorities have concentrated on 
dispersing the Croat Peasant party, which 
has demanded for Croatia-Dalmatia local 
autonomy and the status of a dominion 
(similar to Canada) under the Crown at 
Belgrade. It was the leader of this party, 
Stefan Raditch, who was assassinated in 
the parliamentary chamber last summer. 
The assassin, Deputy Punica Ratchitch, 
an ardent supporter of General Zivkovitch, 
has not yet been brought to trial. 

Stefan Raditch’s successor as leader of 
the Croats is Dr. Vladko Matchek. Last 
week he strove grimly and discreetly to 
persuade General Zivkovitch not to sup- 
press freedom of speech and assembly 
utterly in Croatia. Curiously enough, Dr. 
Matchek favored the dictature when it 
was first proclaimed, but last fortnight he 
said: 

“The King wiped the slate clean and 
we rejoiced in the hope that this would 
open the way to a solution of our difficul- 
ties. 

“We were quickly disillusioned. 

The five Croat representatives in the new 
cabinet have been carefully hand-picked, 
not one of them representing any Croat 
party organization. 

“Our uneasiness has been further aug- 
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The Giant of 


modern business 


ACTS dare not be ignored. Did your company’s sales curve climb dur- 
ing 1928? Did the expense curve drop? Did profits increase? Would 
you be interested in a method of spreading the sales and expense 

curves farther apart — a veritable Giant of modern business? 


Whether these curves speak in terms of millions or thousands, the 
Addressograph Company has a definite, helpful plan for you in 1929. 


Addressographs open the doorway to more profitable sales. They reduce 
expense. They write names and data on business forms 10 to 50 times 
faster than by other methods—statements, record forms, shipping tags, pay- 
sheets, pay and dividend checks, etc., etc. Addressographs keep you in close 
contact with customers and buyers by speeding letters, circulars, broadsides, 
etc., into the mail without delays—by cutting to a mere fraction the cost of 
hand or typewriter addressing—by providing “Customer Control”, an auto- 
matic system of preventing and reviving inactive accounts. 


Hand Operated Ma- 
chines — 1,000 to 
1,500 impressions an 
hour! Prices as low 
Discuss this important matter with the Addressograph representative. Or as $20. 
mail the coupon with your letter-head and detailed information will be sent 
to you. 
Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 907 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. European head office and factory: London, England. 
Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph 












Dupligraph—Prints 2,000 com- 
plete letters an hour with name, 
address, salutation, date and sig- 
nature—all at one operation — 
through the same ribbon. 


Model F-2 Electric — 
Handles name and 
data writing on all 
forms thru a ribbon 
of any color. Speed: 
2,000 to 3,000 ime 
pressions an hour! 















Cardograph — Produces 
1,500 messages on post 
cards in an hour! Also 
used for imprinting stand- 
ard data on forms, etc. 








Model A 4 

Automatie 

Feed — Ad- a 

dresses an 

almost un- o 

limited va- , 4 

riety of forms tor of- 

fice, store or ag 4 

— 7,500 per hour 

—in duplicate, trip- o MAIL 

licate or quadrupli- WITH 
cate. YOUR 

LETTER- 


HEAD TO 
Tress @) 4 a & ApprEssoGRAPH Co., 
907 W. Van Buren St., 


TRADE ~aRrk Chicago, Illinois. 


PRINTS FROM TYPE Please advise how 









Addressographs will increase my 
sales and reduce my operating 
expense. 


2-1928 
Copyright 1929 Addressograph Co. F 
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SENIOR 





A modern interpretation 
of fale ‘ar style 


IOTORISTS of discernment will instantly 
recognize the style of the new Dodge Senior 
as something spirited, fresh, advanced. 
Flere is a rare blending of smartest charm 
with large-car ease and stability. It is a Walter 
r. Chrysler achievement! Fine — large 
—luxurious—-the new Dodge Senior has 


genuine character and appeal. Its superi- 


‘ority is many-sided. Its excellence of engi- 


neering insures fine performance. Its sound 
construction guarantees long Lf.. And its 


vivid style commands universal admiration. 


NEW LOWER PRICES 
NOW $1495 TO $1595 
F.O.B. DETROIT 


February 11, 1929 


Sport Coupe with Rumble Seat (wire wheels extra) 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





mented in recent days on account of 
numerous raids on Croat homes and by 
the fact that all our societies and associa- 
tions, including choral and gymnastic ones, 
have been dissolved. This gives us the 
distinct impression that the new govern- 
ment is directed against us. . p 

Discoursing upon this subject a few 
days previously, King Alexander said: 

“The ministers that I have chosen are 
exclusively honest and capable men. There 
are five Croats in the cabinet, so that that 
part of the nation cannot claim to be 
oppressed.” 

Royal Family. The enthusiasm of 
Dowager Queen Marie of Rumania for 
her son-in-law King Alexander is well 
known. Her Majesty has said: 

“T have never known a man who worked 
so hard. Then, too, he is one of the fastest 
walkers I know. It is extremely difficult 
to keep pace with him. All his move- 
ments are nervous. .. .” 


As a child Prince Alexander was brought 
up in Geneva—since the Obrenovitches 
were in power at Belgrade—until he went 
to St. Petersburg to join the Corps des 
Pages of the Tsar. He was a younger 
son, and when his father, Peter I, suc- 
ceeded the murdered Alexander Obreno- 
vitch in 1903, he had no expectation of 
reaching the throne ahead of his elder 
brother Crown Prince George. However, 
a distressing malady forced Prince George 
to renounce his right of succession in 
1909, and a similar necessity obliged King 
Peter to appoint Prince Alexander regent 
on June 24, 1914. 

Possibly the young regent did not know 
that’ his prime minister, the venerable and 
scrupulous Nikolai Pashitch, was even 
then conniving at the prelude to the World 
War: the assassination of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand of Austria at Sarajevo. 
The guilt of Pashitch has been affirmed by 
Ljuba Jovanovitch, the Minister of Edu- 
cation. 

When Austria threatened Serbia (now 
part of Jugoslavia) on account of the 
assassination, young Regent Alexander 
sought and received the aid of Tsar 
Nicholas II, at whose father’s court he 
had been a page. As the Great Powers 
mobilized (for their various and several 
reasons), and as the World War burst 
upon Europe, the wisdom of M. Pashitch’s 
course was seriously in doubt. He lived to 
see it supremely vindicated, from the 
Serbian standpoint; for the peace treaties 
gave to Serbia additional territories of 
59.400 square miles, including huge slices 
of Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria, and the 
whole of the little realm of Montenegro. 

Not a few historians have held that 
“Serbia was the only nation which really 
profited by the War.” In 1918 the Serbian 
throne became that of Jugoslavia, “a little 
empire”; and on Aug. 16, 1921 Prince 
Regent Alexander became His Majesty 
Alexander I, King of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes (Jugoslavs ). 

A year later King Alexander married 
Princess Marie of Rumania, daughter of 
Queen Marie. They have two sons, bonny 
Prince Peter, 6, and baby Prince Tomislav, 
13 months. The King and Prince Peter 
are extremely popular, notably cheerful. 





© Fotograms 


GENERAL PERA ZIVKOVITCH 
His “White Hand” is black-hearted. 


As for Queen Marie of Jugoslavia, she has 
confided to one or two newspaperwomen, 
among them the wife of a U. S. novelist 
famed for flaying Babbitts, much which 
they have never put into despatches. On 
Aug. 25, 1926, the Associated Press carried 
Her Majesty’s reply to the question: 
“How does it feel to be a queen?” 

“T can tell you,” she said, “there isn’t 
much fun in it! . Fate always spoils 
most of one’s dreams.” 

The correspondent reported that Her 
Majesty apologized for the condition of 
the palace. She explained that Prince 
Peter was playing with a coal-scuttle. Said 
Her Majesty: ‘He insists on playing 
with coal, mud, paint, and everything 
else he ought not to play with.” Changing 
the subject, she added, “Like my mother, 
I try to give as much time to charitable 
and hospital work as I can; but you have 
no idea how many other things a queen 
is called upon to do.” 


RUSSIA 
Back to the World 


From remote, barbaric Alma Alta, on 
the distant rim of Russian Turkestan, 
Great Leo Davidovich Trotsky returned, 
last week, toward the civilized world. With 
him traveled his wife and son, glad to end 
a bitter exile (Time, Jan. 30, 1928). But 
in European Communist centres it was 
feared that Trotsky’s release from banish- 
ment was a trick and prophets croaked 
that -he would be “accidentally” killed en 
route. 

The trickster, if any, was Soviet Dic- 
tator Josef Stalin, who banished Trotsky a 
year ago for the crime of organizing a 
political opposition. Stalin brooks no op- 
position. Last week he muzzled corre- 
spondents in Moscow with a censorship so 
drastic that the only thing really known 
about Trotsky was that he had left Alma 
Alta. 


INDIA 


Maharani v. 13 


Christian white citizens of Seattle, who 
tut-tutted when their Miss Nancy Ann 
Miller mated with an Indian potentate 
(Trme, March 12), were not a little 
stirred last week when she gave birth to 
a girl-child of swarthy skin, jet black hair 
and beady brown eyes. Since the event 
was somewhat premature, the babe’s 
father, Sir Tokuji Rao Holkar, deposed 
Maharaja of Indore, was suddenly obliged 
to break off playing baccarat at Cannes, 
French Riviera, whence he rushed to his 
wife’s bedside at St. Germain, near Paris, 
arriving just in time. Though naturally 
disappointed that the offspring was not 
male, Sir Tokuji at once ordered a splen- 
drous and pompous Hindu christening. 

“Since it is a girl,” he said resignedly, 
“the child must be named on the 13th day, 
according to Hindu custom.” Later, how- 
ever, he advanced the date one day, ex- 
plaining, “I have discovered: ‘that the 
Maharani has a peculiar American aver- 
sion to the number 13.” 

As the ceremonials began there arrived 
as Dharmadhikari or High Priest the Pun- 
dit Vishnu Raghunath Karandikar, repre- 
senting the Hindu Primate, His Holiness 
Jagadguru Shankaracharya, who was si- 
multaneously understood to be offering 
potent prayers for the babe in India. Pres- 
ently the Goddess of Destiny was invited 
to enter the birth chamber and inscribe 
upon the forehead of the new-born child 
its fate. When a decent interval had 
elapsed, Pundit Karandikar went in to see 
what had happened, and clearly beheld 
upon the infant’s brow these prophecies, 
or rather ordinations of the Goddess: 1.) 
“She will be an artistic genius, witty and 
intellectual.” 2.) “She will marry a noble 
and wealthy Hindu at the age of 20.” 

Incredulous folk found more interesting 
than these holy doings the hard fact that 
in New Delhi, India, last week, the Indian 
Legislative Assembly rejected (53 to 24) 
a bill which would have made illegal the 
notorious Indian practice of “Child Mar- 
riage.’”’ Cried several members, “Shame! 
Shame!” As everyone knows, there are 
numerous recorded instances, claimed by 
Hindus to be exceptional, wherein mature 
and even senile Indian males have taken 
unto themselves wives under eight years 
old. The bill rejected last week would 
have set the ages of consent at 18 and 14 
for youths and maids respectively. 


CHINA 


Nationalist Notes 

@ Ever since the Nationalist Armies 
drove from China proper that rapacious, 
blood-thirsty War Lord Chang Tsung- 
chang (Trme, Sept. 24), many an alert 
occidental has queried: “What's become 
of Chang?” 

As the notorious Dictator of Shantung 
province Chang Tsung-chang squeezed the 
wretched people by outrageous taxes, pre- 
cipitated the present famine by seizing 
produce when they could not pay, and 
unquestionably took for his harem any 
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women or children who kindled his desire. 

When Dastard Chang made what was 
thought to be his last stand against the 
Nationalists, he was hymned by Hearst 


Editor Brisbane thus: 
“One Brave Chinese” 


“Chang Tsung-chang. off to the Chinese 
battlefront, waves good bye to 20 wives 
and concubines, promising to come back 
victorious. Anemic Westerners can only 
admire Chang’s courage and verve. 

“Ladies whom he began marrying young, 
when he was a gang coolie, include Chinese, 
Japanese, Koreans, Russians and Mongo- 
lians. Win or lose, that’s a brave Chinese.” 

Within 72 hours Last Stander Chang 
was put to absolute rout, disappeared, es- 
caped in disguise to few-knew-where. Last 
week he was found to be living at Dairen, 
under Japanese protection, with a “house- 
hold” of 35 women, and allegedly with 
$10,000,000 salted in foreign securities. 
@ The great “Disbandment Conference” 
in Nanking adjourned last week after 
deciding with hopeful unanimity what 
must be done about the 1,500,000 Nation- 
alist soldiers who are still under arms 
after winning the Chinese Civil War 
(Time, June 25). 

The conferees included all the great 
Provincial Governors—hitherto semi-au- 
tonomous “War Lords” in their own dis- 
tricts—and was chairmanned by the Na- 
tionalist conqueror of all China, spry, 
slender little Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 
who is now President. 

It was resolved to disband 900,000 of 
the 1,500,000, thus leaving the National- 
ist State with a modest force of 600,000* 
troops. 

A further resolution by the Conference 
placed a limit of $85,000,000 per annum 
on the budget of the Chinese War Office. 
Most significantly of all, the Provincial 
Governors agreed to combine their private 
armies into a truly national army, com- 
manded solely from Nanking. 

Cried President Chiang Kai-shek, con- 
cluding the Conference: “It is gratifying 
to witness such a spirit of sincerity and 
co-operation as has been shown by those 
assembled in this attempt to solve the 
country’s most vital and complicated in- 
ternal question. When this conference 
opened, I said that the future of China 
depended on its success. I say now that 
the success of the conference depends on 
our fulfilling the measures we have 
adopted. 

“Our task is only half finished. It will 

be my duty to enforce the decisions of 
the conference and I hereby pledge myself 
to that end.” 
@ By order of President Chiang Kai-shek, 
approved by the “Disbandment Confer- 
ence” (see above), the great Chinese 
arsenal at Mukden, Manchuria, said to 
have cost $50,000,000, will be dismantled, 
and its machinery and equipment carried 
1,100 miles southward to the new Chinese 
capital of Nanking, and there reassembled. 
@ The Nationalist Government confis- 
cated recently the $2,000,000 Automatic 
Telephone System installed at Harbin, 
Manchuria, some six years ago by Soviet 
Russian interests. Protesters were in- 
formed that in 1920 the Soviet Govern- 
ment voluntarily relinquished all Tsarist 
Russian treaty rights in China. 


*Peace strength of U. S. Army: 134,150. 
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“Names moke news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


George V. A motor ambulance suitable 
for transporting His Majesty to the Sus- 
sex seaside where he will recuperate (TIME, 
Feb. 4) was driven into the courtyard of 
Buckingham Palace, last week, and later 
the Royal physicians announced that they 


had “thoroughly tested its suitability.” 
—— 


Paul von Hindenburg, President of 
Germany, eyed last week, for the first 
time in his life, a cinema. It was shown 
for his especial benefit at the censor’s 
office. Its name was Waterloo. President 
von Hindenburg asked whether anyone had 
been hurt in the filming of the battle 
scenes, smiled when reassured there were 
no real casualties. 

—. —. 

Carl Sandburg, prairie poet, said last 
week in San Francisco: “I shall not inflict 
another volume of poetry upon the egg- 
headed American public until 1932, and 
maybe not unti! 1935.” 





--—©@ 


Mrs. Evangeline Lodge Lindbergh, 
who has been teaching chemistry at the 
Woman’s College in Constantinople the 
past semester, received last fortnight from 
the Turkish Aviation League a medal, with 
instructions to take it home and give it to 
her son, Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh. 
Medal in luggage, she headed for the U. S. 
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Colonel Thomas Edward (“Revolt 
in the Desert”) Lawrence, Great Brit- 
ain’s most celebrated spy, reputed kins- 
man of George Bernard Shaw, arrived at 
Plymouth, England, last week from India, 
having traveled third class under his 
favorite alias, “Private Shaw.” In the 
House of Commons the Government par- 
ried questions as to whether Colonel Law- 
rence had fomented the revolt against King 
Amanullah of Afghanistan (Time, Jan. 
28). Admissions that he had been sta- 
tioned at Peshawar, India, on the Afghan 
border, were coupled with the lame asser- 
tion that “Lawrence was granted no leave 
of absence from his duties as a private in 
the Royal Air Force.” As everyone knows, 
British R. A. F. planes are constantly oper- 
ating over Afghanistan. 





AZ 
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Winifred Lenihan, Theatre Guild ac- 
tress (Joan of Arc, Major Barbara), went 
to court last week to defend her right to 
put a baby and some clothing on the bal- 
cony of her Manhattan apartment. Her 
landlords, the Turtle Bay Holding Co. 
Inc., testified: 1) that she erected the 
balcony in violation of her lease; 2) that 
the presence of the baby and clothing on 
the balcony annoyed the neighbors. 

Miss Lenihan said she did not want to 
appear “sentimental” about fresh air and 
a baby, but stood on her renter’s rights. 
The baby, not her child, is the son of her 
second cousin. 





o— 


Major and Mrs. Frederic McLaugh- 


lin, of Chicago, stepped on a dance-floor 
at Phoenix, Ariz., but soon stepped off 
again. Reason: a marathon dance was in 
progress and the competitors, watching 
Mrs. McLaughlin (Irene Castle), felt 
tired, nettled. 

—_—o-— 

Mercedes Gleitz, 28, onetime London 
typist, English Channel swimmer,* last 
week broke her engagement to Private 
William Farrance of the British Army, 
whom she had met by mail. Said she: “I 
have thought the matter over and feel con- 
vinced that I shall never be able to settle 
down as a wife until I have successfully 
swum the Irish Channel, the Wash, and the 
Hellespont. What is the use of letting a 
man make a home for me when in my 
thoughts the sea spells ‘home, sweet home’ 
to me?” 

——<©“—_ 

Louis B. Mayer, general manager of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Corp. (motion pic- 
tures), announced last week that Presi- 
dent-Elect Hoover had offered him the 
portfolio of Ambassador to Turkey, but 
that he had not yet made up his mind 
whether to accept. 

The eyes of Newton Booth Tarking- 
ton, author (Penrod, etc.), were operated 
upon last fortnight at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, by Dr. William Holland 
Wilmer. Last week the operation was pro- 
nounced a success. Author Tarkington 
went home to Indianapolis. 
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Thomas Pryor Gore, onetime Senator 
from Oklahoma, sailed with his wife on the 
Hamburg-American liner New York for a 
70-day cruise in the Mediterranean. Blind, 
he said: “Of course, the impressions on the 
senses will not be so complete with me, 
but I believe the impressions on my mind 
will be sharper, more clearly defined, than 
those of other persons. ...I1 want to 
stand in Carthage where Hannibal stood. 
I want to stand where the great figures of 
Caesar and Anthony stood. And in Athens 
I would be where Demosthenes delivered 
his speeches against Philip of Macedon. 
And then, in the Holy Land, I will seek 
out Gethsemane and Bethlehem.” 

When eight years old, Mr. Gore lost one 
eye on being hit with a playmate’s stick. 
Three years later, his other eye was put 
out by a swift-flying arrow. 

There is a blind man in the present 
Senate—Thomas David Schall of Minne- 
sota, whose constant companions are his 
wife and a huge police dog named Lux. 

—¢€ 

Nathan Straus, merchant (onetime 
partner in R. H. Macy & Co., Manhattan 
department store) and philanthropist, cele- 
brated last week his 81st birthday by 
issuing, through the Jewish Tribune, the 
following proclamation: “My message to 
America is one of ‘Shalom’—Peace. I re- 
joice . . . [in] the Kellogg Treaty. .. .” 








*Oct. 7, 1927, Miss Gleitz swam from Cape 
Gris-Nez, France, to a point between South Fore- 
land and St. Margaret’s Bay, England, in 15 hrs., 
15 min. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Ring 

At Saint-Brieux, France, one Victor 
Rousoult was walking along the docks 
where he worked, when a dangling hook 
caught in the ring on his finger. The der- 
rick from which the hook dangled hoisted 
ring, finger and Rousoult 100 feet into the 
air. Comrades saw, shouted. The derrick 
lowered Rousoult to the ground. When he 
was within a fevr fet of landing, his finger 
tore off. 
" on “a3 
Grandmother & Son 


In Riverside, Calif., Gordon Stewart | 


Northcott, while sa trial for abusing and 
murdering four boys, heard his mother 
testify that she w2snot his mother, but his 
grandmother. 
Bib 

In Newark, N. J., Health Officer 
Charles V. Crafter mailed, to the parents 
of each & every new-born babe, a bib upon 
which was printed: “I don’t want to be 
sick. Do not kiss me.” That was Officer 
Crafter’s idea of one way to fight influenza, 


Ftd 
Aged 

Near Cairo, Egypt, last week, the police 
commandant discovered, living alone in a 
six-foot shack, an Arab who said he was 
born at the opening of the American Revo- 
lution (153 years ago) and who remem- 
bered the massacre of the Mamelukes by 
Mohammed Ali in 1811. 

In the village of Latti in the Caucasian 
mountains, last fortnight, Henri Barbusse, 
French author, discovered a peasant named 
Nikolai Andreyevich Shapkofski who has 
a social insurance card showing that he is 
146 years old and entitled to draw a pen- 
sion of 50 rubles ($27.50) a month. Peas- 
ant Shapkofski has only one tooth left and 
therefore does not eat as heartily as he did 
a few years ago. But he still drinks plenty 
of wine. His last child, a daughter, was 
born when he was 120 years old. 

Near Siler City, N. C., last fortnight, 
a woman reporter interviewed “Uncle” 
Ance Watson, 112, onetime slave, and his 
son, 75. Said Watson Sr.: “If my Missus 
didn’t go to Heaven, den ifeaven is sho 
scarce of white folks.” 

In Rochelle, Va., Mrs. Elizabeth Davis, 
93, was cutting, last week, her third set of 
natural teeth. 
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Doggerel 


In Baltimore, Md., in the psychological 
laboratory of Johns Hopkins University, a 
priest and several professors, social work- 
ers, dog fanciers turned their ears in the 
direction of Princess Jacqueline, brindle 
French bulldog, who was reputed to be 
“able to talk.” They asked her to spell. 
She replied: “Wah the ell, wah the ell.” 
Thev asked her to sing. She sang sourly. 
When she spoke, later, it was nearer Eng- 
lish than French, nearer dog than English. 


—o>— 
Latchkey 


In Willesden, England, Magistrate Lloyd 
Williams upheld the right of a father to 
take away the latchkey of a daughter who 
stayed out after 10 p. m. 
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Shake Off the Shackles 
of Sleep... 


in ten electric seconds 


ERE’Sa bracer to shake off the shackles 

of sleep—an eye-opener to snap you 
out of that early morning trance—Fougere 
Royale After-Shaving Lotion. Just dash a 
few drops on your sleep-drawn face. Feel 
the electric response, the tingling vigor 
at its contact. Wrinkles fly. Muscles arch. 


Your skin glows under its freshening, re- - 


vivifying power. 

You can swap a half hour barber’s mas- 
sage for.this Lotion and never know the 
difference—except for the savings—in 
time and tariff. 


ter 
“i . Shaving Stick, 75¢ 
-! , Far “ 
After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50c 





Shaving Cream, 50c 
Talcum, 50¢ ® 


Better yet, you can throw your pencil 
away, for Fougere Royale’s styptic, too. 
Bleeding stops, nicks heal at its smooth, 
soothing touch. And once you use it with 
Fougere Royale Shaving Cream you've 
found a shaving paradise. For here is a 
non-irritating source of rich, abundant 
lather, a protective lubricant that banishes 
all smarting and after-shaving burn. Flatter 
your beard, be diplomatic with your 
razor by using these twin ambassadors of 
comfort. 


And, if you’re fond of triplets, complete 
the job with Fougere Royale Talcum—a 
final soothing protection that’s an invisible 
comfort for tender skins. 


Just clip the coupon below for free samples 
of all three, mildly perfumed with that 
wholesome, outdoor fragrance Fougere 
Royale (Royal Fern.) 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T-15 
539 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


You may send me without charge trial containers 
of Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lotion, Shaving 
Cream and Talcum. 


Name 


Address... 
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21st Council 


Is the Pope infallible? Are there times 
when his voice is the voice of God? Such 
a question could only be decided at an 
Ecumenical Council, and the question was 
decided at the last Ecumenical Council of 
the Catholic Church, called in 1870 by 
Pope Pius IX. 

Last week alert correspondents in Rome 
announced another Council called by an- 
other Pius for the year 1930. What cosmic 
questions would it answer? Only one thing 
was certain: questions and answers would 
be as different as are Pius IX and Pius XI. 

Pius IX was a visionary. To him came 
voices and often he expected divine wrath 
to crush the enemies he himself could not 
subdue. He could be suave, diplomatic, 
dignified. But the Kings and Emperors of 
Europe, like gnats, pestered *‘m till he 
seemed no more the Vicar of God, but a 
petty, earthly prince whose lands the Kings 
wanted—and got. 

In 1846 he ascended St. Peter’s throne, 
liberal, popular. Two years later Italy be- 
came so liberal, so revolutionary that he 
had to flee from the Vatican disguised. 


The year 1850 saw him once more on the. 


throne. French bayonets had effected his 
return. But his liberalism was gone. 

Followed curious times in Europe. In 
France was a young man called Louis Na- 
poleon who had a famous uncle on the 
strength of whose name he, too, became 
Emperor. 

In Prussia was an aggressive individual 
called Bismarck who drank much cham- 
pagne, smoked many cigars, and swore 
loudly that Germany had a future. 

In Italy was a man called Garibaldi who 
had escaped many deaths, who hated 
Austria and whose name rang often and 
fervently in the hills of Piedmont. 

In England was a man called Gladstone 
and one called Manning and one called 
Newman. And in England, at Oxford, was 
a movement which Pius IX had watched 
with great interest. For the Oxford move- 
ment eventually made both Manning and 
Newman Catholics and Manning became 
an Archbishop and both became Cardinals. 

Science and the sanctity of free speech 
were much discussed in Europe. Voltaire 
and Diderot had not written in vain. In 
England, Newman and Manning, hearing 
irreverences in the free speech, started the 
Oxford movement, which was simply a re- 
vitalized literal belief in such credos as the 
39 Articles. Neither realized then that they 
had taken one of the many roads to Rome. 

In Rome, Pio Nono, no longer liberal, 
heard too. True that Manning and New- 
man entered his fold. True that Cath- 
olicism because of the very tolerance Vol- 
taire had preached was spreading into 
Protestant countries. But Pius saw greedy 
eyes cast at the Papal lands. He, too, must 
cut the figure of a ruler, intimidate the 
Kings and Emperors. In 1864 he issued 
his famed Syllabus Errorum which de- 
clared all current naturalism and rational- 
ism error, and put the papacy in opposition 
to the leading principles of modern civiliza- 
tion. It was not enough. Pius IX called 





Pio Nono 


There was a “Devil” at his council. 


an Ecumenical Council for 1870 to pro- 
vide “an adequate remedy to the disorders 
intellectual and moral of Christendom.” 
There had been only 19 Councils before, 
the last previous one being the Council of 
Trent (1545). 

The north transept of St. Peter’s was 
screened off. Brussels carpets covered 
extra pews. Primates and Cardinals, Arch- 
bishops and mitred Abbots in scarlet and 
purple robes sat and deliberated. There 
were strolls in the Borghese gardens and 
midnight consultations in the overcrowded 
inns. The youngest delegate was the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, the late Cardinal 
Gibbons. The shrewdest was the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, Henry Edward 
Manning. To his delight he was _ nick- 
named by the other delegates // Diavolo 
del Concilio. 

There was only one question of impor- 
tance. Should the Pope be declared by 
dogma infallible? The Archbishop of West- 
minster and the Pope were affirmatively 
insistent. In England, Mr. Gladstone was 
afraid. In France Louis Napoleon would 
have kept his eyes on Rome if he had not 
been forced to look at Germany. 

On July 18, 1870, it seemed as though 
history was being over-dramatic. The skies 
were fulgurant. Detonations of thunder 
echoed hollowly and mysteriously through 
the corridors of St. Peter’s. The question 
of infallibility was put to the Council and 
535 voted placet; 2 voted non placet. The 
dissenters were the Bishop uf Little Rock, 
Ark., and the Bishop of Ajaccio, Corsica 
(where the first Napoleon was born). The 
question was put again and 537 voted 
placet. 

The next morning war broke out be- 
tween France and Germany. Napoleon III 
had to take his troops out of Italy. Pio 
Nono, who all this while had been pro- 
tected by France, was defenseless. On the 
20th of September Victor Emmanuel, one 
of the greedy Kings, seized Rome and 
took away the lands of Pio Nono. 

Eight years later Pio Nono died. He 


had reigned longer than any other pope. 
He was the first pope to be declared in- 
fallible by dogma. But he died without 
papal lands. 

Pius XI.—Ambrogio Domieno Achille 
Ratti, like the ninth Pius at the time of 
his death, is prisoned in the Vatican. 
Toward him no greedy Kings or Emperors 
cast envious eyes. The Catholic Church 
may own many lands but the Pope does 
not own any. Herein may lie subject mat- 
ter for a Council of 1930. 

Recently Catholics throughout the world 
have rejoiced to hear that Mussolini in- 
tends to grant Pius XI a tiny portion of 
Italy (Time, Jan. 14 et seq.). It is freely 
rumored that the 21st Ecumenical Council 
will sanctify that grant. 
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“Go to a Register . . . 


Twenty miles from London stands an 
historic hill and on it stands an historic 
Cathedral. Its dark cruciform shape lowers 
over the countryside, its Norman towers 
stretch sadly to the sky. It was in the 
12th century that workmen first piled stone 
on stone to fashion the Cathedral of St. 
Albans. Since then many workmen and 
architects have rebuilt, altered and toyed, 
but the Cathedral still stands much as it 
was first planned by an abbot who wished 
to honor a martyred saint. 

Within, all is quiet, all is holy. Here 
many a bishop in splendid robes has walked 
down the longest Gothic nave in the 
world.* Here altar boys, long since dead, 
have bobbed in genuflections as they hur- 
riedly passed the altar to brinz a priest a 
garment or a book. Here for 800 years 
God has been worshipped in high and 
solemn services. 

From the Bishop of St. Albans, words 
majestic and inspiring might be expected. 
The present bishop is the Right Rev. 
Michael Bolton Furse, graduate of Eton 
and Trinity College, Oxford. He is 59 and 
long married. His fondness for golf and 
fishing proclaim him a philosophic gentle- 
man. But an irruption from him last fort- 
night revealed the length to which a 
modern churchman, however anciently hal- 
lowed his setting, may let himself go when 
oppressed by the wickedness of the times. 
Bishop Furse was moved to speak out 
about divorce and about persons unbap- 
tized. These matters had been rankling 
until the Bishop sounded shrill and fren- 
zied. Said he: “I have given instructions 
to the clergy in this diocese that so far as 
I am concerned they are not to marry 
people in church who have not been bap- 
tized. I have been criticized and called a 
narrow-minded ecclesiastic, and been told 
that I ought to be stopped. Well, stop me. 
I am going on until I am stopped. 

“T am not going to be a party, if I can 
help it, to anyone being married by Church 
service who has been divorced. 

“T am not going to make the word of 
God a blasphemous farce [by condoning 
divorce]. No man has a right to ask a 
bishop to be a party to any such disgusting 
and gross act of blasphemy. If you don’t 
like it, go to a register office and say ‘I 
will take you until you make life abso- 
lutely impossible, and then I will be done 
with you.’ That is the honest thing to do.” 


*292 feet. 
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EDUCATION 


D. P.M. 


As it must to all men, Death came to 
William Cullen Bryant (‘Doc’) Kemp, 78, 
A.B: As BL, BD. 2. MM, bo... 
Ph. D., C. E., E. E., Mech. E., E. M., 
Pharm. Chem., B. S., so-called “perpetual 
student” of Columbia University; in Man- 
hattan last week. Dr. Kemp was a native 
of Janesville, Wis. When he was a lazy 
Columbia freshman, relatives promised 
him $2,500 for each year he remained at 
the University. He stayed 60 years. Al- 
ways he mingled with undergraduates, 
went to proms, games, etc. Callow class- 
mates gave him the special degree of D. P. 
M.—Doctor of Perpetual Motion. His 
university career paralleled the expansion 
of education. New courses and degrees 
were continually being offered in time to 
prevent him from exhausting the Columbia 
curriculum and so losing his annuity. 
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To College? 

In The Hill School at Pottstown, Pa., 
are 425 boys. Presumably each wants to 
go to college. And the parents of each 
have, presumably, planned a college career 
for their offspring. For The Hill, great 
Eastern preparatory school, sends annual 
quotas of competently trained students to 
Princeton, Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Wil- 
liams..i: 3 « 

But what if the young new Headmaster 
of The Hill, James I. Wendell (Time, Sept. 
24) should say to a parent: “Our records 
seem to indicate that your son should not 
go to college. We can probably train him 
to pass his college board examinations. But 
we know from experience that the chances 
of his entering and staying in college are 
slim. We will liberalize his courses at The 
Hill. But we advise against his going to 
college.” 

This, in substance, is what Headmaster 
Wendell has already said to the parents of 
twelve boys. And the parents, far from 
wrathful, agreed with the Headmaster, 
even praised him. 

Well known to all who enter college or 
preparatory school are the blank forms to 
be filled in with name, address, name of 
parents, etc., etc. But at The Hill new 
questions are asked, a new sort of chart is 
being kept. Searching and revealing, it 
justifies Headmaster Wendell’s advice to 
the parents of the twelve who will not go 
to college. 

Entering students now answer inquiries 
like the following: 

What were your unusual accomplish- 
ments or experiences before coming to The 
Hill? 

Discuss any exceptional conditions at 
your home. 

Do you work during summers, have you 
ever worked for pay? 

Indicate strong interests or hobbies be- 
fore coming to The Hill. 

Underline the type of book you read for 
pleasure most frequently: humor, science, 
detective stories, novels, poetry, philos- 
ophy, biography. 

What occupation do you plan to take up 
as your life work ; what is your educational 
plan in preparation for this work? 

Student answers are filed on a chart to 














Social Hall 
S.S. LEVIATHAN 


Those who ksiow 
otlewt United States Lasers 


OST Americans rec- 
ognize ‘‘a good 
buy.”” Those who econo- 
mize as a matter of habit, 
as well as the ones who 
could disregard cost— 
they buy carefully, serious- 
ly. They all demand value. 
That’s why you find so 
many Americans going to 
Europe on their own American ships. 
They recognize value. They want at- 
mosphere, of course. But essential 
comfort must be there first of all: un- 
questioned cleanliness; honest Yankee 
treatment; real service; and the highest 
standards of living in the world, because 
Americans are used to them in their 
own country. They find these stand- 


AGENTS 





ards on American ships. 
And in addition, an at- 
mosphere of luxury and 
refinement that is unsur- 
passed on any ocean liner. 

For those who want a 
speedy crossing, at low 
winter rates, there’s the 
Leviathan, the world’s 
largest ship; six days and 
you're over there. If you prefer a day 
or two longer at sea, your steamship 
agent will gladly recommend one of 
the delightful cabin ships, the George 
Washington, America, Republic, President 
Harding, or President Roosevelt. Many of 
the travel-wise sail second class, or 
tourist third cabin, for even greater econ- 
omy. That’s why they are travel-wise. 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


United States Lines 


FORTY-FIVE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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RAY MOND-WHITCOMB 


Mediterrancan 


Spring Cruise 
Sailing April 8 on the S.S. “Carinthia” 






(This is the only cruise ever to include 
in its program a visit to romantic Car- 
cassonne. In its six weeks it goes also to 
such out-of-the-way places as Casablanca 
in Morocco, the “Balearic Islands, Malta, 
Corfu ¢ Dalmatia—and to Spain, Algiers 
and Tunis, Sicily, Naples and the ‘Riviera. 
It is planned also for a Spring voyage 
to Europe with extensive Mediterranean 
sight-seeing en route. Rates, $725 @ up. 


Raymond & 


Whitcomb Company 
126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 606 Fifth Ave.; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St.; San Francisco,657 Market St. 


B@aoents in the principal cities 


UNIVERSITY 
“GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 


for full particulars write to 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
(Managers, University Fours) 


RO EAST 42~ST. jew York City 









As 
Mentor 
310 S. Michiga 


toWINTER 
TRAVEL 


WEST INDIES 


CALIFORNIA 
PANAMA CANAL v 
FLORIDA Write 
CANADA for 
HAWAII this 
SOUTH AMERICA booklet 
SOUTHERN RESORTS 
MEDITERRANEAN & A 
WORLD CRUISES 

2 days to3 mos. 

£33 to #2500 

FRANCO BELGIQUE 


Tours Co., INc, 
551-T FIFTH AVE. 


New YorK City 
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which is later added information in re their 
curricular and extra-curricular activities, 
their activities and interests during the 
summer. Interviews with professors about 
work or ambitions are also noted, and the 
subsequent results. 

Each boy’s chart becomes a minute 
cumulative biography, recording calendar 
years instead of only school years. Tiny 


| tragedies, failures, successes are noted by 


terse, keen recording angels with a flair 
for cross-reference. Tendencies lurking 
secretly behind chance acts are revealed. 


| The Hill is thus gently turning to scrupu- 


lous study of the individual boy. It can 
advise and knows how best to phrase its 
advice. It knows too when certain students 
for one or another reason will find only 
unhappiness or failure in the looming 
college years. 

Professor Ben D. Wood of the Educa- 
tional Research Department at Columbia 
is the originator of the “Cumulative Edu- 
cation Record Forms” “e, friend of Eng- 
lish Master John A. wester of The Hill, 
spoke to him about his forms, how they 
could help the school, how the college 
might be aided by them in its annual selec- 
tion of potential freshmen. Dr. Lester and 
Headmaster Wendell benefited much from 
Dr. Wood’s “‘cumulative forms” in devising 
the Hill method of recording progress and 
achievement. 

Long acknowledged has been the fact 
that the mere passing of examinations is 
not a trustworthy passport to college. At 
college there must be adaptation to new 
environment. The Hill is a strict school. 
Students must attend classes, chapel; lights 
must go out at given times. At most col- 
leges students may cut classes, chapels, 
and lights may burn indefinitely. Argues 
The Hill: If a boy’s record, ability and 
achievement indicate that he is better fitted 
for some activity other than college life, 
it is our duty to guide him away from 
college, and into the environment where 
he will be happiest and most useful. 

To The Hill has gone credit from all 
keen educators for adopting Professor 
Wood’s new forms, for being the first U. S. 
preparatory school to apply the hard yet 


merciful rule of college-education for the 


fittest. 





MUSIC 


Kreutzberg 

Famed male dancers are the Russians 
Mikhail Mordkin and Adolph Bolm, the 
American Ted Shawn, the Japanese Michio 
Ito and the German Harald Kreutzberg. 
Kreutzberg, who, according to many, leads 
them all today, is 24. He was once a 
designer for a small fashion magazine, then 
a dance pupil of the modernist Mary 
Wigman, then head of the Hanover Opera 
ballet. He came first to the U. S. last 
year with Max Reinhardt’s players and 
last fortnight he came again, with Dan- 
seuse Yvonne Georgi, for a series of per- 
formances under the management of that 
doughty oldtime  stage-lady, Elisabeth 
Marbury. 

Last week, among many notables who 
applauded Kreutzberg in Manhattan, were 
German Ambassador and Frau von Pritt- 
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witz, Playwright Noel Coward, Actress 
Beatrice Lillie, Singers Maria Jeritza and 
Mary Garden, and Mrs. Vincent Astor. 
They saw a young hairless-headed fellow 
make swift, strange pictures to music by 








KREUTZBERG 
. mad with Prokofief. 


Chopin, Scott, Wilckens, de Falla, Satie. 
They saw him clown with Stravinsky and 
go gibbering mad with Prokofieff. So en- 
thusiastic was Ambassador Prittwitz that 
he took steps to arrange a recital in Wash- 
ington. Dancer Kreutzberg and the bright, 
wispish Georgi will go thence to Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Boston. 
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Opera On Tour 

Nineteen cities besides Chicago will hear 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company this 
year.* That will mean 59 performances 
on a tour of 8,977 miles and, according to 
custom, last week Boston was first. Lohen- 
grin was the opening opera there, with 
Marion Claire, 24-year-old Chicagoan, as 
the wispy Elsa who could not cure her 
curiosity, Réné Maison the Silver Knight 
and Maria Olszewska the black-hearted 
Ortrud. Other operas came from a stand- 
ardized repertoire, all save Honegger’s 
Judith which retells starkly in music and 
text the apochryphal legend of the Hebrew 
prophetess saving her people against the 
warring Assyrians. Mary Garden it was 
who prayed simply as Judith and then 
sought Holofernes alone in his tent, hacked 
off his head with a great sword, tucked 
it in a bag and carried it to her people. 
Baritone Césare Formichi as Holofernes 
was the vocal and dramatic mainstay of 
the performance. 


*Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Columbus, Nash- 
ville, Birmingham, Jackson (Miss.), Dallas, San 
Antonio, El Paso, Phoenix, Los Angeles, Fresno 
(Calif.), Sacramento, Oakland, Amarillo, Tulsa, 
Lincoln (Neb.), Minneapolis. 
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Architects Scolded 


Fees that U. S. builders pay their archi- 
tects each year total not less than $8o,- 
000,000. Of that sum architects by un- 
orderly conduct of their business waste 
perhaps $8,000,000. If queried on the 
wastage, an architect would doubtless ex- 
plain that he is too concerned for the needs 
of his client to be careful of his own ex- 
penditures. 

Last week a leading architect, Edwin 
Bergstrom of Los Angeles, not only scolded 
his fellows for their wastefulness of in- 
come but scoffed at highfaluting notions. 
Said he: “Architecture is not a true pro- 
fession in the sense that the other fine arts 
are professions. The musician, painter, and 
the sculptor create with their own hands 
their finished art, but the architect would 
make a sorry show if he should build his 
dreams. Of all professions, he alone must 
depend upon others to give form and sub- 
stance to his art. 

“Architecture is further differentiated 
from the true professions. The architect 
creates his art to satisfy a definite need; 
the sculptor and painter to satisfy their 
own imaginations. There must be definite 
need for his creation before the architect 
can begin his work of art... . 

“Architecture is a collaborative profes- 
sion; a co-ordination of efforts to create a 
work of art to fulfill a definite need within 
a definite cost. The mind of the architect 
must interpret the need from another 
mind, apply it to his imagination, translate 
the concept to other minds and direct still 
other hands to give it form and substance 
and make it fulfill the need for which, and 
satisfy him for whom, it was created.” 

Architect Bergstrom is treasurer of the 
American Institute of Architects. His 
desire: to persuade U. S. architects to 
budget their time, labors, expenses, as 
other intelligent businessmen do. 
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La Follette in Marble 


The best Greek sculptors created 
ideal, wholly impersonal types of physical 
. perfection. When this sculpture filtered 
into Rome, puissant Roman sculptors were 
dissatisfied with merely copying the 
Greeks. Realists, they chiselled the 
seamed, tense, virile faces of the men who 
built Rome, who strove for justice and 
power rather than beauty. In modern 
sculpture both these tendencies are visi- 
ble. Modern sculptors of character, Ro- 
man in tradition, sometimes meet a sub- 
ject with Roman attributes. 

The impressive result of one such meet- 
ing was displayed, last week, in Man- 
hattan—a five-ton marble statue of the 
late Senator Robert Marion La Follette 
by Sculptor Jo Davidson. The work was 
commissioned by the State of Wisconsin, 
and will shortly be placed in Statuary 
Hall at the Capitol, Washington, whither 
each State may send the images of its two 
most distinguished citizens after they have 
died.* Than the late, great La Follette. 


*The Davidson La Follette will complete Wis- 
consin’s quota. Already present is the image of 
Jacques, sometimes called Pere (‘Father’), Mar- 
quette, saintly early navigator of the Mississippi. 
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Harry A. Franck, author- 
traveler, in the accompany- 
ing article, has described 
with great clarity the advan- 
tages of this unique steam- 
ship service. You go as you 
please, stopping where you 
please for as long as you like. 
Then when you are ready, 
continue on a similar ship in 
identical accommodations. 


Every week a President 
Liner sails from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco for Hono- 
lulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Manila, and fortnightly on to 
Singapore, Penang, Colom- 
bo, Suez, Port Said, Alex- 
andria, Naples, Genoa, Mar- 
seilles, New York and 
Boston. 

You sail aboard palatial 
President Liners, broad of 
beam, steady and comfort- 
able. Spacious decks.- Lux- 
urious public rooms. A 
swimming pool. Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. 
A cuisine famous among 
world travelers, 


From Seattle these Presi- 
dent Liners sail every two 
weeks for the same Oriental 
ports and Round the World. 

There is a similar service 
returning from the Orient to 
Seattle, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, 

From New York to Cali- 
fornia via Havana and 
Panama, President Liners 
sail fortnightly, 

COMPLETE INFORMATION 


FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR 
TOURIST AGENT 








Noted traveler explains 
new way to see the World 


*The world does, indeed, improve—or at least 
ways of seeing it do. In the days of my youth 
there were only two ways of encircling the globe. 
First, wholly ‘on your own, working out your 
own schedules and arranging for transportation, 
again and again, each time you wished to move 
on... Secondly, the same ship all the way 
round, with never time enou 4 in any one 
country to get more than a tantalizing glimpse. 


“Today you may circumnavigate much as if in 
your own private yacht. Weekly and fortnightly 
sailings around the world in palatial American 
liners, from either the Atlantic or the Pacific 
seaboard. Stopovers anywhere en route, within 
the broad limit of two years! Time to spread 
yourself, to follow an impulse and go off at a 
tangent wherever word reaches you of some- 
thing you simply must see or do to be happy 
the rest of your life. When the excursion is over, 

back to another palatial 
liner of the same line and, as 
simply as reentering your 
own home, on again, until 
the urge to explore another 
new world once more comes 
upon you...” 


— G. PAomfe 


World Traveler and Author of 
A VAGABOND JOURNEY AROUND 
THE WORLD. 
WANDERING IN NORTHERN CHINA, 
EAST OF SIAM. 





*HARRY A. FRANCK 
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Is JOYOUS 
_BRO*DMOOR || 


Gotor —sunshine—scen- (| | 
ery—sport—luxury—in 


ASSURE eS 


Spring, more than ever, |_| 
there is a/ways ‘‘some- 
thing to do” at The 
Broadmoor. Bright, new 
green on the plains and 
Rockies and (this is very 
important) on the thrill- | 
ing golf course. 


Invigorating swimming 


pool with all the acces- | 
| sories; splendid motors | 
' and horses; music; danc- 
ing; little theater; exclu- | 
sive shops; luxurious | 
resting-places; delicious 
Parisian meals; gymna- 
sium; game courts; z0o; | 
greenhouses; everything! 
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gan sree oN 


Fly out! A private free 


Broadmoor hangar and | 
motor service at airport. 


BRO*DMOOR, 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS MANITOU 
SPARKLING WATERS 


Spring and summer reservations 
now, here, or at: 
The Ritz, New York; 
23, Haymarket, London; 
11 Rue de Castiglione, Paris. 
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| tor was a child, lived long in penury. 





© Keystone 
SENATOR & SCULPTOR 
Davidson 


Mr. 


missed his dinner. 


| . 
no noble Roman ever had a greater passion 
| for justice or a greater vigor in its pur- 


suit. His outward aspect, the material of 
sculpture, mirrored the temper of the 
nan. He was compact, robust, wiry, alive 
with energy. His head was squarely, rug- 
gedly shaped, with abundant hair swooping 
up in a reckless, leonine pompadour. He 
dressed with what Sculptor Davidson 
called “careless fastidiousness.” Indicative 
of inward sensitiveness, his fingers were 
long and slender; his feet, always in 
glossy shoes, were unusually small. 

The Davidson statue conveys all this. 
It represents the Senator anxiously lean- 
ing forward in his chair, gripping the 
arms, as though about to leap to his feet 


| with a challenge. 


Sculptor Davidson was born in Man- 
hattan in 1883. His parents were Russians. 
They moved to the U. S. when the sculp- 
But 
they sowed cultural seeds in their children. 
Jo Davidson can remember slaving at an 
ironing board and reading a book between 
strokes. He studied art in Paris at the 
Beaux Arts, and in the U. S. with Sculptor 
Hermon Atkins MacNeil and Painter 
George de Forest Brush. 

He keeps abreast of the foibles of the 
art world, but turns from them to pulsat- 
ing scenes about him. No one is bewil- 
dered by Davidson sculpture. He builds 
no weird convocations of planes, no fever- 
ish conceits of form. Like the sculptors 
of the Roman tribunes, his primary con- 
cern is the search for character. The roster 
of Davidson subjects includes Anatole 
France, Feodor Chaliapin, Charles Gates 
Dawes, John Joseph Pershing, Wellington 
Koo, Woodrow Wilson, Marshal Foch, 
Georges Clemenceau. He went to the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference to see faces. 
When he forgot his pass he acted as a 
messenger in order to enter the hall where 
the intricate, fascinating lineaments of 
statesmen were gathered in clusters. He 
rose in his seat to peer at Clemenceau. 
There were cries: “Sit down! Sit down!” 
Heads turned, international business 
ceased. Jo Davidson sat down. 

He is now plump, dark-bearded, glint- 





ing-eyed, like a legendary Sultan. His 
studio home is in Paris and he owns a 
manor house at Saché in Touraine, a spot 
beloved by Balzac. Yvonne Davidson, his 
wife, is a handsome Frenchwoman who 
once taught school in Chicago. Recently 
she ran startling dressmaking shops in 
Paris where styles were developed for in- 
dividuals regardless of the mode. The 
Davidsons have two smart, adolescent sons. 

Five years ago Jo Davidson traveled in 
Russia for several weeks with Senator La 
Follette. On their return to Paris a bust 
and some sketches were made. The Sena- 
tor departed. The sculptor never saw him 
again. When he set to work three years 
ago on the La Follette statue, the La Fol- 
lette family sent him clothes, shoes and 
gloves that had been worn by the deceased 
Senator. Sometimes Sculptor Davidson 
put on the suits, struck attitudes in which 
he had seen the Senator, observed the folds 
of the fabric and recalled details. In the 
statue the modern clothing never obtrudes 
but serves to interpret the figure. 

Sculptor Davidson produced three mod- 
els before he was satisfied. The first was 
the reposeful family La Follette. The 
second was a composite of qualities. The 
final version was the militant figure of the 
Senate chamber. It was the intimacy of 
the Russian journey which allowed the 


sculptor to rely so much on memory. But 
once his memory failed. The Senator’s 
alert, responsive hands were elusive. 


Sculptor Davidson was baffled. Then to 
the Paris studio came the Senator’s bril- 
liant younger son, Philip La Follette, lec- 
turer on law at the University of Wiscon- 
sin (Time, Oct. It is in this son 
rather than in his older brother, “Young 
Bob,” the present Senator, that the father 
is still visible. It was in a gesture of Son 
Philip’s—quickly gripping the arms of 
his chair—that Sculptor Davidson found 
the final and finishing accent for the 
statue. 

Sculptor Davidson came last week with 
the statue from Paris. The ship careened 
and quivered in stormy seas. Sculptor 
Davidson also quivered, fearful for the 
precious marble in the hold. In Man- 
hattan he was invited to dinner by Fola 
La Follette, daughter of the Senator and 
wife of Playwright George Middleton. 
But Jo Davidson did not appear. From 
7 o'clock in the evening until 4 o’clock in 
the morning he kept a cold vigil by the 
entrance of the Anderson Galleries while 
workmen gingerly engineered his ponder- 
ous statue through a portal which was al- 
most too narrow. 
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“The Great Eye” 


Most definitions of art are vague, incon- 


clusive. Italian Philosopher Benedetto 
Croce murmurs abstrusely of “‘expression.” 
Spanish Philosopher George Santayana 


distinguishes art as an extension of utili- 
tarian practices into the realm where utility 
is forgotten and pleasure begins. Thus, a 
tribal dance pleading for the gift of rain 
is not art, whereas a ballet, tripped for its 
own sake, may be. In Manhattan, last 
week Sculptor George Gray Barnard de- 
fined art as the creations of those who pos- 
sess the “Great Eye.” 

He explained his principle in telling how 
spurious ancient sculpture, currently prev- 
alent (Time, Dec. 17), may be detected 





e was the 


FIRST MAN 


to set eyes on an ) 
ENTIRELY NEW WORLD 4% 


EEUW ENHOEK —first of the 
microbe hunters. In a supersti- 
tious, tradition-shackled age, which 
still believed that witches caused 
disease, this Dutch janitor looked 
throughhishome-made microscope, 
saw the microbe world, and was the 
first man to learn the truth! 
No instruments existed to aid Leeu- 
wenhoek; he had to make his own. 
No codified knowledge to guide 
him; he pioneered his inspired way. 
But even Leeuwenhoek did not rea- 
son out the full effects of his dis- 
coveries. Had he done so, how much 
greater his contribution would have 
been... how much sooner the world 
would have materially benefited. 


“° “ “° 


After all, facts are of greatest value 
when used to determine conse- 
quences—especially in business. 
With old standards toppling and 
new standards rising, the considera- 
tion most vital to the directing heads 
of American business is the effect of 
Today’s new developments on To- 


morrow’s Operating statements. 
New standards of merchandising 








...new sources of buying power... 


new forms of competition ... new 
international diplomatic and trade 
relations ... a mew generation with 
emphatic new ideas... your business 
is being affected .. . but how? 


2, 2, 2, 
— “ “—e 


What business needs now is an in- 
strument with which to see ahead. 
That is the reason for The Magazine 
of Business, McGraw-Hill’s publica- 
tion for the chief executive. It meets 


new conditions at their source and . 


interprets their significance; it re- 
lates the obscure happening to all 
business affected; it dragnets the 
world of goings-on, sifts and deci- 
phers those events which will in- 


fluence your business. 


As a McGraw-Hill publication, 
The Magazine of Business is unique- 
ly equipped for its task. Other 
McGraw-Hill publications—23 of 
them, with a staff of 128 editors— 
live intimately within the electrical, 
chemical, power, metal and coal 
mining, construction, local trans- 
portation, textile, radio, machinery 
and food manufacturing fields. 









“Come here! Hurry! 
See what I have discovered!” 


From these basic fields, in which 
so many new far-reaching changes 
originate, McGraw-Hill trunk-lines 
lead directly into The Magazine of 
Business, supplementing its own 
staff of specialists and co-operating 
with them. 


Not only the personnel of editors, 
field correspondents and marketing 
counselors, but facilities for re- 
search, contacts and sources of 
authoritative information—a// the 
publishing resources of McGraw- 
Hill—support The Magazine of Busi- 
ness, and other McGraw-Hill pub- 
lications, in their aim to interpret 
Today’s events in terms of condi- 
tions which your business will face 
Tomorrow. 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF BUSINESS 


is one of 24 McGraw-Hill publications, 
all actuated by the same spirit of interpre- 
tative purpose. 600,000 industrialists, 
engineers and business men subscribe 
regularly to these publications. More than 
3,000,000 use McGraw-Hill books and 
magazines in their business. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., New York - Chicago - Philadelphia - St. Louis - Cleveland - San Francisco - Boston - London 
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OWARD Long Island’s geographic middle, not far from the pleasant town of Hicks- 


ville, alert citizens are witnessing the birth of a project destined to change the course of 


U. S. social life. On level acres, a Flying Club is being built—first in the nation-wide chain 


of Aviation Country Clubs Inc. # Potent Easterners comprise the Board of Managers of 


ttk 7 . 
Charles L. Lawrance, Henry P. Davison Jr., 


the Long Island Aviation Country Club: 
Edward O. Mc Donnell, * Cornelius V. Whitney, Chance Vought, * George M. Pynchon Jr., 


nis 


* William Hale Harkness, **James B. Taylor Jr., Reginald L. Brooks, William B. Leeds 1], 


Oliver O’ Donnell. & Flying Clubs are in the formative stage in Westchester County, New 
Jersey, Chicago, Newport, Syracuse, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, in several Philadelphia sub- 


urbs. Celebrities make up the Board of Governors of Aviation Country Clubs Inc., 
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the parent organization; include: *** Charles L. Lawrance, Pres. Wright Aeronautical 


Corp.; **sherman M. Fairchild, Pres. Fairchild Aviation Corp.; Robert Law Jr., Dir. Murray 


Hill Trust Co.; 


Air Associates Inc.; 


Earl D. Osborn, Pub. Aviation Magazine; ** James B. Taylor Jr., Pres. 


*William A. Rockefeller, Dir. Colonial Air Transport; George B. 


Post, Pres. Freebottom Craft.  Far-sighted is the plan as conceived by ***John 


S. Reaves and his collaborators, Ruth Nichols, svelte aviatrix, anc 


1*** Darwin Adams. 


They foresee the day when each important U. S. city will accept as a matter of course 


its own Flying Club. % They envisage a mobile army of the air which can well be 


a vital factor in the national defense. * From it can be mobilized sportsmen fliers 


of officer calibre, active “‘Minute Men” of the air. In tennis, polo, golf, a man “devel- 


ops his game” at his Club. So too with flying. & Gradually the diffident or skep- 


tical will be lured from verandah observation of the sport into actual participation. 


Pleasant the transition from two-dimensional ach to the three dimensions of aviation. 


% For ten years, England, 
Australia and Canada have 


maintained successful light 
Flying Clubs, social in nature. & To even 


the casual observer, itis plain that Aviation 
Country Clubs appeal to the modern minded 


element of Socie 





made fast coach-and-four driving immense- 
ly popular in the 80's, bicycle “Century 


Runs” of absorbing 


% TIME subscriber since 1923. 
* *& TIME subscriber since 1926. 


rtrd exuen subactfber since socks public interest in the 


FOR EXECUTIVE EYES 
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way aboutit. And, by George, 


90’s, rapid automobiling the 
mode after the “turn of 


essnssmmenmers the century.” So, inevi- 


tably it will popularize flying. To report 
the activity of this element TIME is always 
alert, since this element has given Time the 


influence it now enjoys. TIME, proud, notes 
that many of the founders of Aviation Coun- 


try Clubs Inc., are its subscribers, takes 


this occasion to wish their significant enter- 


prise the good fortune it so well deserves. 


and you willsoon have no more 


Said an old TIMER (a na- 
tional advertiser in the Goli- 
ath class): ‘*I am so keen 
about TIME that I thought 
I’°d ask around to find if other 
business men felt the same 


they do—with astonishingly 
few exceptions. I realize now 
that most of your 200,000 
subscribers must have the 
same enthusiasm as my own. 
Get your prospects to make 
the same little investigation 


advertising pages for sale! 
TIME possesses two assets of 
priceless value: ! The keenest, 
livest readership in the coun- 
try. 2An enthusiasm for the 
publication on the part of its 
readers which is unique.” 








Ohru Apacbeland to — 


California 


Golden State Route pierces the 


developing Southwest once made famous 


by Chief Geronimo 


SouTHERN Arizona Is a land of 
contrasts. Red-and-tan moun- 
tains jut stify from the painted 
mesas. Down from their passes 
in Geronimo’s day swept the 
hard-riding savages to wreak 
ruin and torture upon the settlers 
beneath. When finally overwhelmed 
by white men’s armies, fifty years ago, 
they asked only to be allowed to go 
back into the mountains they loved 
—to those peaks that look so relent- 
less, yet cast such a spell upon all who 
come their way. 

And the land of the Apaches has 
nourished two other civilizations— 
one very old and the other very new. 
Once it cradled a people who dwelt 
in cliff houses—and who vanished, 
for no known reason, perhaps a 
thousand years before Coronado’s 
mailed Spaniards rode by. You 
can see their dwellings still, as you 
travel through Apacheland. 

Today huge copper mines, the 
mighty Roosevelt Dam and Lake, 


and the astonishing green agri- 
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The mighty Roosevelt Dam, on the Apache Trail, 
stores life and wealth for the desert 


culture of the Salt River Valley about 
Phoenix give vitality and wealth to 
this countryside where once the set- 
tler dwelt in grim hardship, his rifle 
ever at his saddle-bow. 


See southern Arizona! It is one of 


the most fascinating lands on earth. 
From October to June it is at its 
best, with picturesque guest ranches 
open to the visitor, and delightful 
new modern tourist hotels at Tucson, 
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Chandler, and Phoenix. South- 
ern Arizona offers warm, invig- 
orating sunshine; golf, fishing 
and big-game hunting; and 
many a historic shrine to visit. 

Southern Pacific’s GoLDEN 
SrTaTE and SunsET Rourks serve the 
spirited region. Five trains daily for 
California pass right through the 
heart of the old Apache and modern 
guest-ranch country, and the winter 
desert resorts of southern California. 
Visit it on your way to the Pacific 
Coast. You can stop over at El Paso, 
too, and see a bit of Old Mexico at 
Juarez, only five minutes distant. Be 
sure to tour the Apache Trail high- 
way, a one-day side-trip by comfort- 
able motor stage. Through Pull- 
mans on both Sunsetr and GOLDEN 
SraTE Routes will take you to 
Globe for the Apache Trail. 

Go west one way, return an- 
other, by means of Southern 
Pacific’s four routes. See the whole 
Pacific Coast. Stop over anywhere 
on roundtrip ticket. 


Southern Pacific 


sam {2 raat ALIC ES 
Four Great Routes 


Two very interesting, illustrated books in colors have been prepared for you. They are free. 
Send your name and address at once to E. W. Crarr, 310S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, for 
“*Southern Arizona” and “How Best to See the Pacific Coast.” 
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from the real. The “Great Eye,” said he, 
is that which perceives “the division of 
light and shadow through an infinite num- 
ber of planes . . . the secret of all living 
paintings or sculpture.” Sculptor Barnard 
waved a finger at a twisted motif on his 
mantel, where graceful shadows tremu- 
lously yielded to high lights. Fakers can- 
not achieve this subtle chiaroscuro, so they 
roughen their surfaces with sand-blasting 
to simulate age. 

The principle may be extended to the 
art of music, in which tonal variations are 
evanescent. Great virtuosi, who know how 
to mingle murmurous, tinkling and strident 
sounds, might be said to possess the “Great 
Ear.” Master perfumers presumably have 
the “Great Nose.” 

Sculptor Barnard said he had roamed 
through museums for more than 15 years 
before he realized the meaning of the 
“Great Eye.” He now recommends that 
students cultivate it by the direct study of 
originals. Reproductions and photographs 
lose the delicate, important values. Fur- 
thermore, stone should be the only material 
of Great Eyed sculpture. Bronze and clay, 
the more plastic media, do not lend them- 
selves to final innuendos of light and shade. 

George Bray Barnard, sculptor extraor- 
dinary, is famed for his Gothic cloister in 
uptown New York City, where medieval 
sculpture and ornament abound. His 
works are scattered worldwide, varying in 
subject from The Descent from the Cross 
in Paris, to The God Pan on Columbia 
University’s campus. In London stands 
his gaunt Abraham Lincoln, focus of livid 
controversy, of which Theodore Roosevelt 
said: “I have always wished I might see 
him; now I do.” 


SPORT 








Ping-Pong 

Last week a challenge at ping-pong was 
given the formality of print. The edi- 
torial staffs of The Dartmouth and the 
Harvard Crimson, college dailies solemnly 
arranged to meet on tables at Cambridge, 
Mass. The Dartmouth, trepidatious, 
threatened to give collegiate journalistic 
standing to Alton Kimball (‘Al’) Mars- 
ters, famed Dartmouth footballer. Mars- 
ters, Dartmouth inter-fraternity ping-pong 
champion, rates no golden key for activity 
on the college daily, but Editor Robert 
Rathbone Bottome said that, if necessary, 
he would appoint Marsters to his staff if 
the Crimson pingers ponged potently. The 
Crimson’s men complained bitterly: ‘“He’s 
a ringer!” 

+ 

Smasher Schmeling 

Maximilian Siegfried Victor Schmeling 
of Germany so pummeled, kneaded and 
battered Johnny Risko, the Cleveland 
baker-boy, that the referee stopped their 
heavyweight fight, last week, in the ninth 
round. No one before him had knocked out 
Risko. Fighter Schmeling, who facially re- 
sembles onetime Fighter Dempsey (TIME, 
Jan. 21), looked more like him than ever. 
His performance revived the theory that 
another Real Fighter will yet be found and 
perfected for the perfection-loving U. S. 
public. Fighter Schmeling’s best-punch- 
ing hand is his right. 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Sir Tukoji Rao Holkar, de- 
posed Maharaja of Indore, and his Maha- 
rani, the erstwhile Nancy Ann Miller of 
Seattle, in St. Germain, France; a swarthy 
daughter (see p. 25). 

Refused. Prince Raphael Renier Carl 
Maria Josef Anton Ignatz Hubert Lamoral 
of Thurn und Taxis; by Princess Illa of 
Bohemia; at the altar, in Regensburg, 
Bavaria. Reason: She preferred to es- 
pouse his younger brother, Prince Philip 
Ernst Maria Adalbert Josef Maximilian 
Anton Ignatz Stanislas Lamoral of Thurn 
und Taxis, whom she had met while pre- 
paring to marry Prince Raphael Renier 
Carl Maria Josef, etc. etc. 

Married. Charles T. Fisher Jr., son of 
the vice president of General Motors 
Corp., of Detroit; and Elizabeth Briggs, 
daughter of Walter O. Briggs, president of 
Briggs Body Co. and half-owner of the 
Detroit “Tigers” baseball team; in Detroit. 

once 

Married. John William Mackay, em- 
ploye and son of Telegraph Tycoon Clar- 
ence Hungerford Mackay; and Josephine 
Gwendolyn Rose, Manhattan socialite, 
great-granddaughter of William Marcy 
(“Boss”) Tweed, famed Tammany ring- 
master; in Westbury, L. I. 
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Married. William Jennings Bryan Jr., 
39, Los Angeles lawyer, son of the late 
“Great Commoner”; and Mrs. Ellen Bent 
Balinger; in Los Angeles. Both were di- 
vorcees, both have children. 

pital 

Married. Ernestine Altman, orphan 
niece of famed Manhattan Lawyer Max D. 
Steuer (“Belasco of the Bar”); and Leon- 
ard Golding, Manhattan broker; in New 
York City Hall, by Mayor James John 
Walker. It was the fourth time Mayor 
Walker had performed such a ceremony. 
He absented himself from a discussion of 
city transit unification. Said he: “Since 
this is another unification job, I don’t 
think I can be accused of shirking the 
city’s business.” 

—o— 

Married. Barbara Bennett, dancer & 
actress, daughter of Actor Richard Ben- 
nett; and Morton Downey, tenor; in Man- 
hattan. 


Sued for Divorce. Mrs. Edna C. 
Hagen; by Golfer Walter Hagen; in Los 
Angeles, on the ground of desertion. Said 
he: “I had been kind and indulgent 
always provided an excellent home... 
used every care for her happiness cnd wel- 
fare.” 

— 

Divorced. Renée Adorée, cinemactress 
(The Big Parade); by William Sherman 
Gill, proprietor of a Hollywood tailor 


shop. 





Seni 

Died. The Countess of Lauderdale, able 
miniature painter and socialite of London, 
Palm Beach and Thirlestane Castle, 
Lauder, Scotland; after a long illness; in 
Palm Beach. 





P 
Died. James L. Price, secretary of the 
Boston “Red Sox” baseball team; by sui- 


cide (razor); in Fenway Baseball Park, 
Boston. 





Died. Arthur David Palmer, 45, ad- 
vertising manager of the New York Cen- 
tral R. R.; after being struck by a motor 
bus; in Yonkers, N. Y. 

—+ 

Died. George Miller, 48, farmer-mil- 
lionaire, joint owner of ror Ranch and 
101 Ranch Wild West Show, of skull frac- 
ture, in an auto crash near Ponca City, 
Okla. (See p. 63.) 








Died. Ogden Mills, 72, Manhattan 
financier & philanthropist, father of 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury Ogden 
Livingston Mills; of pneumonia and com- 
plications; in Manhattan. The Mills mil- 
lions were founded by Darius Ogden Mills, 
“Forty-Niner” and California banker. His 
son, Ogden Mills, was born in Sacramento, 
often revisited California. After being 
graduated from Harvard (1878) he 
spurred his father’s enterprises, added to 
them (Mills hotels for poor workingmen; 
mines, real estate, banks, railroads, steam- 
ships, public utilities). He was a famed 
host, racing stableman, patron of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
His sister is Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, relict of 
the late Ambassador to Great Britain. 

iin 

Died. The Earl of Durham, 74, 
famed English turfman, huntsman, lanc- 
owner (30,000 acres); of influenza; in his 
ancestral Lambton Castle, Durham, Eng- 
land. He had held his title only five 
months, having succeeded his twin brother. 

Died. Alexander T. Brown, 75, ma- 
chinery manufacturer of Syracuse, N. Y.; 
designer of famed L. C. Smith typewriters 
& shotguns; in Syracuse. 

ai ae 

Died. Capt. Luther Sage (“Yellow- 
stone”) Kelly, 79, famed Indian scout, foe 
of Sioux Chief Sitting Bull, veteran of 
Alaska and the Philippines; in Paradise, 
Calif. Capt. Kelly willed that he be buried 
in Boot Hill Cemetery (Billings, Mont.), 
where lie some 40 rascals and heroes who 
died “with their boots on.” 











Died. Rear Admiral Franklin Jeremiah 


Drake, 82, retired: at his home in Wash- 


ington. Rear Admiral Drake once served 
on the historic frigate Constitution; and 
as a midshipman, in 1863, chased Con- 
federate privateers. He was descended 
from Sir Francis Drake, Admiral of the 
English Navy in 1585. 





Died. Josiah W. Hayden of Boston, 82, 
vice president of Eastern Steamship Co., 
father of Banker Charles Hayden of Man- 
hattan (Hayden, Stone & Co.) ; in Boston. 

—aitonliaaale 

Died. General Hans (“The Long”) 
van Plessen, 88, onetime Commander of 
Imperial Headquarters and Adjutant of 
ex-Kaiser Wilhelm II; in Potsdam, Ger- 
many. The tall figure of General von Ples- 
sen appears behind the Kaiser in most 
group-photographs taken during the 
Kaiser’s reign. 

a 

Anniversary. Five years ago last Sun- 
day, Woodrow Wilson died. Last Sunday, 
at Washington Cathedral, arrived a single 
wreath of yellow jonquils, without a card. 
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By creating a new standard of 
value in the field of low-priced 
cars, Chevrolet swept into 
leadership of the automotive 
industry, becoming the world’s 
largest builder in 1927 and 
again in 1928. Now Chevrolet 
is presenting its greatest 
achievement—a Six in the price 
range of the four. Chevrolet 
is a Campbell-Ewald client. 





Advertising Well Directed 

In addition to Chevrolet Motor Cars, the Campbell- ot gv Carburetors; i ee ee cores Hyatt 

. . . oller Bearings; Keystone atch Cases and Howar atches; 
Ewald Company advertises the following Services and Kleiner, Tom Tiiaes Cigars; S. S. Kresge Stores; Liberty Ready- 
products: = ~ American Automobile Association; Cut Homes; Link-Belt Industrial Products; C. H. McAleer 
Apex Electrical Household Appliances; Ashley-Dustin Steam- Automobile Polishing Products; Milson Extracts and Phar- 
ship Line; Bank of Detroit; Buick Motor Cars; Burroughs maceutical Products; National University Society Busi- 
Figuring Machines; Canadian General Electric Co., Limited, ness Coaching; National Bank of Commerce of Detroit; 
(Institutional); Caterpillar Tractors (Canada); Consolidated New Departure Ball Bearings ; Nicholson-Erie-Dover Ferry 
Corrugated and Folding Paper Boxes and Binders’ Board; Line; Oakland Motor Cars; Olds Motor Cars; Paintex Fabric 
Copeland Electric Refrigerators; Delco-Remy Automotive Prod- Paints; Panama Mail Steamship Co.; Pontiac Motor Cars; 
ucts; Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company ; Detroit & Port Postel’s Elegant Cake Flour; Premier Cushion Springs; 
Huroo Sceamship Lines; Dover Mig. Ca., Lady Dover Electricirons Rambler All-Metal Acroplanes (Canada); Sawyer - Massey 
and Percolators; Fireside Industries Home Arts Training; Fyr- Road Machinery (Canada); Shotwell Marshmallows; Taylor 
Fyter Extinguishers; General Motors Building ; General Motors Caps for Men; Union Title and Guaranty Service; Union Trust 
of Canada (Institutional and Products); Grand Rapids Metalcraft Service; United Motors Service; Webster Cigars; White Star 
Corp., Kelch Heaters; Harrison Radiators; Fendes Truck Bod- Steamship Lines; Wolsey Woolen Wear (Leicester, England). 


Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, Presidenc 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, New York; Chicago; Seattle 
Los Angeles; Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France 
In Canada — Campbell-Ewald, Limited, Toronto; Montreal 
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Address our Detroit Office for a booklet featuring the personnel and 
organization of the Campbell-Ewald Company 
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LAW 


Good & Rich 


A gentle rustle of satisfaction animated 
the starched silks of the ladies of the Fifth 
Avenue (Manhattan) Baptist Church when 
the erect, square-shouldered law clerk 
strode down the aisle to take his seat. 
“There,” they whispered to one another, 
“is the Good Young Man of our church.” 
And later, when they walked home with 
their children, they were apt to say: “Win- 
field, I wish you wouldn’t keep your hands 
in your pockets. He never does.” Or, 
again: “Ulysses, don’t hang your head. 
Stand up straight, as he does.” 

This was in the Elegant Eighties. A de- 
cade passed, and another young man, walk- 
ing down the same aisle, awakened even 
gentler, more contented rustlings. For 
while a church is properly proud of a 
Good Young Man, no bounds are set to its 
love of a Good Young Man who is also 
Rich. And this particular young man was 
so very Rich, and promised in time to be 
so incredibly Rich, that all Baptists every- 
where thought of him with gushing Chris- 
tian tenderness. 

The young men grew older. At length, 
one of them grew quite elderly. Last week, 
the Good Young Man, 66, went to the aid 
of the Rich Young Man, 55, in a battle in 
which both Riches and Goodness were of 
superlative importance. 

The specific tasks which Charles Evans 
Hughes will perform for John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr. as special counsel in the 
fight to oust Col. Robert Wright Stewart 
as Chairman of the Board of Standard Oil 
of Indiana (see p. 59) are not likely to 
tax his skill. Many another lawyer could— 
and probably will—attend to the techni- 
cal points involved in the battle of proxies. 
But no other lawyer could bring to the 
Rockefeller cause such enormous prestige, 
such widespread confidence. 

It was in 1904, when Lawyer Hughes 
was 42, that prestige and public confidence 
began to attach themselves to his labors 
in great quantity. Two state investiga- 
tions, following each other in quick suc- 
cession, provided the springboard for his 
leap into general esteem. To State Senator 
Frederick C. Stevens of New York he 
owed his appointment as counsel to the 
legislative committee investigating the cost 
of gas. The gas companies had fixed it at 
$1 per 1,000 cubic feet, declared the figure 
could not be slashed. Counsel - Hughes 
proved that 80¢ was ample. The reports 
and bills he drafted were upheld by the 
courts and led to the naming of a commis- 
sion to control the state’s lighting indus- 
try. 

Scarcely had he finished this crusade 
when he plunged into another. Never had 
New York read more scandalous and 
shocking testimony than Lawyer Hughes 
uncovered in the Armstrong Insurance In- 
vestigation. Riddled with greed and cor- 
ruption, the insurance companies had be- 
come a public menace. Hughes exposed 
their practices and then, from the pinnacle 
of the Governorship to which his crusad- 
ing had lifted him, put through a code of 
laws designed to be a permanent safe- 
guard. 

From the Executive Mansion at Albany 
he vaulted to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
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LAWYER HUGHES 
His chair is not stuffed. 


Between October 1910 and June 1916 he 
wrote 150 majority opinions. In only nine 
instances was there dissent in the Court, 
in only three cases did more than one of 
his associates dissent. On 30 occasions he 
was allied with the minority opinion; 
twice he dissented alone. 

On the evening of Nov. 8, 1916, Mr. 
Hughes brushed his whiskers first to one 
side and then to the other, as is his habit 
in moments of excitement. But he went 
to bed early, leaving orders not to be dis- 
turbed, before he knew certainly whether 
he had become President of the U. S. or 
given up his seat in the Supreme Court 
for nothing. In the morning, he knew he 
had lost. For the next four years he re- 
turned to his private practice and took part 
in many of the outstanding legal battles 
of the post-War period. He helped the 
Department of Justice investigate U. S. 
airplane production. He was on the side 
of Prohibition, drafting the brief in behalf 
of 21 States asking dismissal of Rhode 
Island’s suit to test the constitutionality 
of the 18th Amendment. Two great com- 
panies (American Woolen Co., Armour & 
Co.) he defended against Lever Act 
charges of profiteering. 

Four years (1921-25) as Secretary of 
State again interrupted his practice. Of 
late he has undoubtedly turned down more 
cases than he has accepted. He would have 
nothing to do with the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case. 

Special Counsel Hughes will ponder the 
ethics and intricacies of the Rockefeller- 
Stewart fight in an office high up over 
lower Broadway, Manhattan. His 17th- 
story window just overtops the crusted 
spire of historic Trinity Church. Spacious, 
high-ceilinged, the room is furnished in 
comfortable luxury. Lawyer Hughes may 
sink his feet into a thick oriental rug. He 
may offer Mr. Rockefeller, or any other 
caller, a seat in a deep tan armchair or 
on an over-stuffed tan lounge. He him- 
self, of course, requires no such cushion- 
ing. Firm, erect, his keen eyes peering 
through unrimmed pince-nez, he sits bolt 
upright in an uncushioned straightback 
chair. 


Ford’s Lawyer 

Clifford B. Longley, Chicago born, was 
taken to Kalamazoo when he was old 
enough to talk. He talked his way success- 
fully through grade schools and the better 
part of a high school course. Then he went 
back to Chicago, studied engineering and 
took a diploma. At length, he wound up 
in Washington with the U. S. Engineers. 

This part of Clifford Longley’s life, how- 
ever, came to an abrupt end. In 1909, 
when he was 21, Engineer Longley deter- 
mined to become Lawyer Longley. He 
entered the University of Michigan. One 
year, in the middle of his law course, he 
set aside to attend to his finances and went 
to Toronto to earn some money. But by 
1913, he had achieved his second diploma, 
this time in law, and he was ready to 
begin life in earnest. 

Six years later he arrived at the offices 
of Henry Ford. He was then a young man 
of 30, sandy-haired, straight as a spruce, 
well-muscled. In the legal department of 
the Ford Motor Co. were 21 hopeful law- 
yers. Each of them would have liked the 
distinction of being chief counsel for one 
of the greatest businesses in the world. 
But Lawyer Longley disappointed the 
hopes of all 21 in exactly two years, and 
then still further disappointed nine of them 
by cutting the department’s force to 
twelve. 

Hundreds of cases, involving tens of mil- 
lions of dollars, came into his charge. 
When Motorman Ford launched his at- 
tacks on the Jews (Time, May 2, 1927 
et ante), Lawyer Longley found himself 
pitted against such famed Manhattan le- 
galites as Samuel Untermyer and Louis 
Marshall in the most celebrated libel suits 
since Boss William Barnes charged the 
late great Theodore Roosevelt with tip- 
pling. Together with Missouri’s Senator 
Reed and Lawyer De Lancey Nicoll of 
Manhattan, Lawyer Longley battled the 
charges of Aaron Sapiro and Herman 
Bernstein. In the end, Mr. Ford retracted 
and the cases were settled out of court. 

Clean victory for Lawyer Longley was 
scored in the Mississippi anti-trust cases, 
when the Ford company was charged with 
price-fixing and monopoly. 

Most recently, Lawyer Longley has been 
in London, organizing the English Ford 
corporation, biggest of all automobile cor- 
porations established on the other side of 
the Atlantic, with a stock issue of $35,- 
000,000. It was not Lawyer Longley’s 
fault that Manhattan bankers played a 
joke on Mr. Ford by buying the stock 
which Mr. Ford had intended for British 
ownership. 


Last week, friends and admirers of Law- 
yer Longley read with amazement the fol- 
lowing news-flash from Detroit: “The legal 
department of the Ford Motor Company 
has been abolished and its entire personnel 
dismissed as of next pay day.” Pressed 
for explanations, Lawyer Longley grinned. 
He knew, of course, that the despatch had 
stated only a half-truth. It was true that 
the Ford company had abolished its legal 
department. But Lawyer Longley, as a 
member of the Detroit firm of Longley & 
Middleton, remains chief Ford counsel, 
and with him will be most or all the dozen 
lawyers who sensationally “lost” their 
jobs. 
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Girl under Moon 








As the Man-in-the-Moon stared coldly 
down at Long Island last week, Elinor 
Smith, slim and 17, flew past his pock- 
marked face. 


His expression did not 
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ENDURING ELINOR SMITH 
She sang herself awake. 





change. She whirled her 
Brunner-Winkle Bird—and flew past him 
again, again, again. She was willing to do 
that all night, for she was trying for a 
new woman’s solo record. The old record, 
made by one Bobby Trout on New Year’s 
Day in California, was 12 hr., 11 min. 

After several hours, Miss Smith began to 
sing—every song she could remember. 
That was not insouciance at the moon’s 
stare but a way of keeping warm and 
awake. By and by the moon set. After 
13 hr., 16 min., 45 sec. in the air alone, 
Record-Holder Smith returned to earth. 

Endurance records by women, qua 
women, have no official standing. 

alee tient 

Trans-Caribbean 


The west coast of South America and 


the east coast of the U. S. are virtually | 


on a north-&-south line with each other. 
Both coasts lie between 70° and 80° West 
Longitude. Down part of that geographical 
corridor started Colonel Lindbergh last 
week—from New York to Miami to Ha- 
vana, thence across the Caribbean to Brit- 
ish Honduras, thence through Central 
American countries to the Canal Zone— 
carrying the first trans-Caribbean air-mail. 
The day he left Miami, Feb. 4, was his 
27th birthday. 

From Panama it will be easy to extend 
air-mail and passenger service into South 
America. Pan-American Airways, Inc., for 
whom Col. Lindbergh flew, announced that 
it intends soon to extend its routes to 
Guayaquil, Lima, Antofagasta, Valparaiso 
and across the Andes to Buenos Aires. Air- 
mail flown thus from Manhattan to Buenos 
Aires can arrive in five days. By ship down 
the Atlantic, Manhattan-Buenos Aires 
mail now takes 14 to 17 days. 
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Why does 


WILLIAMS 


()JLO-MAT 


HEATING 








Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


dominate ? 
What's the answer? 


Loon buying oil heat, you 
can’t take chances. You want 
the best —the oil burner that dom- 
inates, that is the most popular. 


Williams Oil-O-Matic heats more 
homes than any other make of 
burner. WHY? What’s the reason? 
Why do more than 80,000 owners 
prefer Williams Oil-O-Matic? 


Ask the owners 


It must be the good service, the 

trustworthiness, the ability to do 
the job right. More than 80,000 
Williams Oil-O-Matic owners can- 
not be wrong. Their judgment in 
selecting an oil burner is your best 
guide. Let us send you names of 
Williams Oil-O-Matic owners in 
your neighborhood. Mail the 
coupon at the bottom of this page. 


Williams Oil-O-Matic is entirely 
automatic — thrifty of its economy 
fuel—unusually quiet— maintains 
healthful even temperatures you 
desire — dependable — easy to in- 

stall in your present heating system. 
Don’t buy any oil heat until youtalk 
to Williams Oil-O-Matic owners 
and your nearest Williams dealer. 











For small homes 
and moderale incomes 


DISr [SFOMATI “OMATIC, 
HEATING 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation 


All 
Williams products 
may be purchased 

on 


| easy payment plans 


Bloomington, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me a list of Williams Oil-O- 
Matic owners in my city—no obligation. 
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_ Operator 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 








MEDICINE 





Christmas Seals 


The National Tuberculosis Association 
reported last week to a generous public 
that it had sold nine freight-carsful of 
Christmas seals last autumn for $5,500,- 
ooo. N. T. A. funds are distributed, 5% 
to National Headquarters, 95% to States 
of derivation, for anti-consumption work. 





@ 





Nursing School 


Because the Yale School of Nursing 
proved during five years of trial, that it 
was educating nurses rather than training 
women to be high-grade hospital menials, 
the Rockefeller Foundation last week gave 
the school $1,000,000 for endowment. 
When the Rockefeller Foundation gives 
money to an institution it means that in- 
stitution to stand as model for others. 
The Yale School of Nursing has 116 stu- 
dents enrolled. More than half are col- 


| lege students. 





Radium Restriction 

Two members of the British House of 
Commons made an astounding insinuation 
last week—that the private Belgian con- 
cern, Union Miniere du Haut Katanga, 
which manufactures 90% of the world’s 
radium under Belgian Government con- 
trol, was restricting that valuable metal’s 
production. The Belgian  pitchblende 
mines, whence the related radium, polo- 
nium and lead are refined, are at Katanga, 
Belgian Congo. Those mines have far 
outdistanced the Jackinov mines in 
Czechoslovakia where Becquerel and the 
Curies got their first pitchblende supplies 
Other, but at present little used, sources 
of radium are autunite deposits in Portu- 
gal, betafite deposits in Madagascar, 
carnotite deposits in Colorado and Aus- 
tralia. These sources might be worked 
intensively if the British M. P.’s assever- 
ations are true, that Belgium can easily 
produce 30 grams (slightly more than one 
ounce avoirdupois) of radium yearly in- 
stead of the 20 grams it has been pro- 
| ducing in -recent years. . 


nN 
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Postvaccinal Encephalitis 


The American Medical Association last 
week notified the profession that a num- 
ber of children, chiefly of school age, have 
developed brain infections shortly after 
smallpox vaccinations. The vaccinations 
may have affected the brains. But that is 
not certain. Risks of smallpox are infinitely 
greater than risks of such encephalitis. 
| Vaccination must not be avoided. 
ae an 








Progress 

To take expensive pains to give news- 
papers accurate medical intelligence and 
then to have papers garble & scarehead an 
announcement was the heart sickening ex- 





perience of New York doctors last week. 
Their New York Academy of Medicine 
| and New York County Medical Society 
| last year set up a medical information 
bureau with Iago Galdston as executive 
secretary. Last week the bureau, on the 
basis of reports made by go leading prac- 
| titioners, issued to the papers a summary 
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“{ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM ee 


“If I never see another ‘FOR RENT’ sign 
.. that will be soon enough 


A Scripps-Howard reporter was trans- 
ferred to an Eastern paper, and his wife 
set out to find a place to live. Unfamiliar 
with rents, sections and conditions, she 
tramped the town. . . east side, west 
side ... and when she returned the lady 


was ruffled! 


“Listen to me, John K. Husband, your 
newspaper should tell me where I could 
find an apartment. It’s news. And it 
belongs in your paper.” 


The idea was given a trial .. . and 
this SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspaper 
carried . ..as a regular news feature, 
an unbiased analysis of apartments for 


hg 


rent 1m various sections of the city. 


Long ago, the Scripps-Howard papers 
noted that the outlines of the news were 
changing. And the editors began to 
anticipate the changing tastes and in- 
terests of the readers . . . with news of 
the fresh stocks in the stores, complete 
radio programs, developments in edu- 
cation and discoveries in science. Re- 






Painted for Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers by Walter Seaton 


porters began to interview buyers as 
well as divorcees . . . professors as well 
as pOliticians . . . business men as well 
as sportsmen. 


Open any SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
paper today and see how accurately it 
is keyed to the modern note. Crisply, 
vigorously, briefly . . . the high points 
of the news stand out in bold relief. 
Note how much of it is good news, 
useful news, constructive news .. . and 
you will see why Scripps-Howard cir- 
culations are growing steadily larger, 
and are more productive to the adver- 
tiser than ever before. 


NEW YORK . Tevegram SAN FRANCISCO., News INDIANAPOLIS . Times ars AKRON ... Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 

CLEVELAND . . Press WASHINGTON . . News DENVER Rocky Mt. News BIRMINGHAM . . Post FORT WORTH .. Press EL PASO ..... Post 

BALTIMORE . .. Post CINCINNATI .... Post TOLEDO . . News-Bee MEMPHIS Press- Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY News SAN DIEGO... . Sun 

PITTSBURGH . . Press COVINGTON. Kentucky Post COLUMBUS . . Citizen HOUSTON .. . Press EVANSVILLE .... Press TERREHAUTE . . Post 
— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post ALBUQUERQUE. . . New Mexico State Tribune 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 





NEWSPAPERS 


AND MEMBERS 


OF THE UNITED PRESS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, William 8. Cady, pirector, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - ATLANTA + PHILADELPHIA 
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He when you need it, where you need it —just 
as you use light. That is what Modine Unit Heat- 


ing means in the industrial plant. 


The illustration above tells the story. The sunny side of the 
plant has ample light. The other requires additional il- 
lumination. Only lights that are needed are turned on. No 
waste there. Heating is taken care of just as effectively and 
economically with Modine Unit Heaters, as shown in the low- 


er picture. The Modine delivers heated air down where 
needed, just as light is reflected down. Individually control- 
led, Modine Units are operated only when the area each 


Unit covers requires heat. No waste. No discomfort to 
workmen through excessive heat- 
ing or under heating. 


During the last seven years thou- 
sands of industrial plants have turn- 
ed to Modine Unit Heaters—for bet- 
ter heating at smaller cost — for in- 
creased productivity through im- 
proved working conditions —for re- 


duced loss through illness of workers. 


Let us send you complete informa- 
tion now about this better method 
of industrial heating. 





Modine Unit Heater No. 701, MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 


weighs only 130 Ibs., has the 1716 RACINE ST. RACINE, WIS. 
heating capacity of approxi- Branch offices in all large cities 
mately two tons of cast iron London 

tadiation. . G. Leach & Co., Ltd., 26-30 Artillery Lane. 





Unit HEATER 


FOR STEAM, VAPOR, VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 
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of 1928’s medical progress. In the sum- 
mary there was carefully written: “A 
third discovery (in cancer) is the demon- 
stration that the combination of ultra- 
violet radiation with a substance which 
may give rise to cancer in a suitable ani- 
mal, such as tar, results in an increased 
effectiveness of the agent producing the 
cancer |i. e., tar]. This is an experimental 
confirmation of the well-known fact that 
cancer of the skin is more frequent among 
those exposed to excessive quantities of 
sunlight such as sailors or those engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. The explanation 
of the way in which such radiation acts is 
still to be explained. In the light of this, 
warning must be issued against the indis- 
criminate use of ultra-violet radiation 
lamps by people at large. These lamps are 
sold to the public with many promises and 
no warning. The history of the X-ray, 
which when first discovered was carelessly 
employed and led to many deaths, should 
serve as a warning in the cae of the ultra- 
violet radiations.” 

In newspapers this became: “Too much 
sunlight is conducive to cancer of the skin. 
Thus agricultural workers, sailors and 
others exposed to the sun are apparently 
more apt to suffer from the disease than 
the rest of mankind. The radiation lamps. 
the review says, cause the same reaction 
and have elements of danger.” 

The bureau endeavored to correct the 
misinterpretation of its report. But scare 
of sunlight, natural and artificial, had 
already spread throughout the country. 

Deceived by press reports, Joseph C. 
Bloodgood, cancer expert (Johns Hopkins) 
spoke: “The ordinary amount of sunlight 
is practically never a cause of cancer. A 
cancer may develop from burns on the 
skin by the sunlight but at any stage before 
the cancer stage is reached, the progress 
of the affliction may easily be halted. The 
brown spots that come on the face or neck 
of farmers or any one who is exposed much 
to the sun, wind and rain may ultimately 
become cancers, but not at all necessarily 
so. They quite often are allowed to go neg- 
lected until they form a wart or a raised 
and rough portion of the skin. This may 
become scratched or irritated in some way 
and ultimately be a cancer, but by pro- 
tection of the spots from the weather and 
sunlight or by treatment they may be 
eradicated.” 

Little noticed went other items in 1928’s 
progress, as: 

Internal Medicine. Liver and liver 
extract established for the treatment, if 
not absolute cure, of pernicious anemia; 
and their value against anemias caused by 
kidney disease, cancer. Polyvalent serum 
against pneumonia. Improved technique 
for oxygen treatment of pneumonia. 

Surgery. Spinal anesthesia by new 
chemicals. Anesthesia per rectum by ether 
with olive oil, particularly useful where 
exophthalmic goitre makes a patient nerv- 
ous. Human liver found to exercise a pro- 
found protective influence against harmful 
products entering the blood by way of the 
intestinal canal. Recognition that brain 
tumors may develop suddenly and rapidly, 
that the electric cautery knife makes pos- 
sible more complete removal of brain and 
spinal cord tumors. 

Traumatic Surgery. Standardization 
of injury treatment, important for the 
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fiw very important booklets on 


THE INSTALMENT PLAN 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


The Sales Financing 
Organization of 


GENERALMOTORS 





HE timeliness of the subject of 
INSTALMENT SELLING makes 
these three booklets of special interest not 


only to bankers but to business men and all 


others interested in consumers’ credit. 


INSTALMENT SELLING —A study in 
Consumers’ Credit with special reference 


to the automobile. An address by Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, McVickar Professor of 


Political Economy, Columbia University. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INSTALMENT 
PURCHASING —A paper read by John 


J. Raskob, Chairman Finance Committee 


of General Motors, before a meeting 


of the Academy of Political Scicnce 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION — An outline of the 


operations of this banking institution 
which finances sales of General Motors 


products. 


In addition to its Annual Report and 
Quarterly Statement of Earnings, General 
Motors issues special booklets from time to 
time for the information of its stockholders, 
employees, dealers and the public. 

Copies of these booklets will be mailed 
gratis if a request is directed to Depart- 
ment J-2 General Motors Corporation, 
Broadway at 57th Street, New York. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 
PONTIAC +» OLDSMOBILE OAKLAND 


CADILLAC All with Body by Fisher 
YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


Q Water Systems 


CHEVROLET 
BUICK + LaSALLE * 


GFNERAL MOTORS TRUCKS »* 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator DELCO-LIGHT Power Plants 
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eee o* the sixteenth floor is the Roosevelt ‘Teddy Bear Cave.”’ 
an adorable play-room with little bears, big bears, mice woolly dogs, 
dolls, games, ’n’ everything. Here, under supervision, the little ones 
may amuse themselves all day long while Mother goes a-shopping. 


As in humans, the Personality 
of a great hotel ts difficult to define... 
At The ROOSEVELT one senses this 
subtle quality in the character of its 
surroundings—the spirit of interested 
attention—the nuances of service— 
which have won such favor among 


cultivated people. 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central 
and the subways... Complete Travel and Steamship 
Bureau... “Teddy Bear Cave,’’ a supervised playroom 
for children of guests . . . Special garage facilities. 


BEN BERNIE aad his ORCHESTRA a the GRILL 


Nhe 
ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. at 45th St. Edward Clinton Fogg 


NEW YORK Managing Director 
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TRY TIME; IT’S TERSE 


Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLation Mer., Time, Inc. 
2500 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 


Please enter my subscription for Ti..£ for one year and send me a bill 


($5.00). 
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automobile accident increase expected for 
1929. Tannic acid to coagulate scalded or 
burned tissues and prevent its absorption 
into the body. 

Cancer. Connective tissue cells of con- 
nective tissue cancers in animals found by 
Alexis Carrel to be solely responsible for 
this type of malignant tumors. Killing 
tumor cells by X-rays or radium rays 
found by Charles Packard to depend upon 
the energy set free in the individual cell 
(which causes the cell’s death); rather 
than upon the wave length of radiations. 
Small doses over a long period kill some 
types of cancer cells and do not hurt 
healthy cells. Ultra-violet rays increased 
the effect of cancer-causing, irritating sub- 
stances (see above). 

Heart Disease. Increase of cardiac 
clinics, deeper study into the cause and 
pathology of heart disease. 

Obstetrics & Gynecology. Rectal 
analgesia. Resuscitation of asphyxiated 
new-born by inhalation administration of 
carbon dioxide and by injection of alpha 
lobeline into the umbilical vein. 

Psychiatry. Eighteen colleges teach 
mental Jiygiene (preventive psychiatry). 
Psychiatric methods used to combat crim- 
inology, social dependency, alcoholism. 
o— 
Tuberculosis & Tubers 


There seemed to be two comical ele- 
ments connected with the prize which the 
National Jewish Hospital for Consump- 
tives at Denver received last fortnight 
from the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science—‘for the most 
important contribution to the study of 
tuberculosis during the last 10 years.” One 
was a potato, an ordinary Irish tuber; the 
other the petiteness of the honorarium, 
$500. 

That little sum, nonetheless, was a fine 
accolade to the oldest national free tuber- 
culosis hospital in the U. S. Jews built it 
in 1890 when their co-religionists emi- 
grated in waves from their Polish villages 
to contract consumption in Manhattan’s 
crowded slums. Now the hospital, sup- 
ported mainly by Jews, has non-Jews on 
its staff and among its patients. 

The potato was more significant than 
the money. After biologists had fooled 
around with the tuberculosis bacillus for 
almost 50 years, they had developed two 
standard methods of discovering the 
bacilli in sputum. One was to stain a smear 
with dyes and search for the germs with 
a microscope. That was crude and inaccu- 
rate. The other was to inject suspected 
sputum into guinea pigs, creatures unusu- 
ally susceptible to tuberculosis. That was 
slow and expensive. A quicker, surer 
method of diagnosis was needed. 

The National Jewish Hospital has as 
director of its research laboratory Harry 
John Corper, Chicago-born pathologist. 
He has as co-worker Nao Uyei, U. S.- 
educated Japanese organic chemist. The 
two pottered around with sputum, acids, 
dyes and mediums on which bacteria grow. 
And eventually they found that sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acid would best dissolve 
the elements of the sputum undesirable in 
isolating the tuberculosis bacteria, that 
crystal violet dye best brought out the 
shape of the germs, that they flourished 
best on a chunk of potato. Now practically 
every tuberculosis hunter uses their test. 
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Offices of the Vollrath ~e seca Siam, 6 Wisc., 
equipped with GF Allsteel Desks 


Another 
” Business Leader 





Adopts CF Allsteel for Progress 


EADERS in business are also leaders in 
those farsighted steps which contribute 
so much to success and progress. 


When firms like The Vollrath Co. make 
GF Allsteel their standard office equipment 
an example is set which all others may 
profitably follow. 

They knew that GF Allsteel Desks would 
bring new and lasting efficiency and beauty 
into their offices; that work would be more 
easily and more quickly done. They saw the 


advantages of restful Velvoleum tops; of 
drawers that always operate smoothly; of 
furniture that is easy to keep new—that 
cannot crack, warp or splinter. 

GF Allsteel Office Equipment is a lasting 
investment for any office; its dividends are 
paid daily, in good looks and good work; 
its value is measured in terms of years. 


Your own office can be equipped with GF 


Allsteel Desks at a cost no greater than you 
would pay for wood of acceptable quality. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio Canadian Plant, Toronto 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The GF Allisteel Line: Filing Cabinets - Shelving mnmmmnnnn POUR FIRM LETTERMEAD "===" = "Sr 
Sectional Cases - Transfer Cases - Storage Cabinets THe GENERAL FIREPROOFING Co. 
Safes - Document Files - Desks - Tables - a Youngstown, Ohio 








Please send me a copy of the GF || ===- 


Allsteel Desk Catalog. 
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“A Jolly Place” 


The South Pole, as everyone knows, was 
discovered many years ago (Dec. 14, 1911, 
Amundsen ). 

The avowed purpose of Commander 
Richard Evelyn Byrd’s expedition to Ant- 
arctica is to increase man’s knowledge of 
the South Pole and its surroundings. Thor- 
ough, the expedition has only begun a two- 
year plan of attack by boat, plane, sled, 
foot. Never before has an expedition been 
so carefully, so richly equipped. Never 
before has the leader been in such efficient 
communication with the rest of the world. 
Day by day, month by month, five men at 
wireless stations in Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn, have been and will be receiving mes- 
sages from Little America, Bay of Whales, 
yri d property of 
the New York Times and associated news- 
papers. Some of the messages are signed 
by Commander Byrd himself; but most of 
them are signed by Russell Owen, a crack 
reporter who distinguished himself during 
and after the Lindbergh flight to Paris by 
the accuracy, color and vigor of his stories. 

Last week, in the two-year story of Byrd 
in Antarctica, came an event and an excit- 
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“just a fire arm”’ 


but a COLT 


Vou cannot afford to be less par- 
ticular than those men whose 
lives and livelihood depend upon 
the integrity of their fire arms. 


For 93 years Colt’s has continually doviesd new 
tests of materials, workmanship and performance, 
until, to produce the Arm illustrated—the Colt 
Official Police, .38 cal. Revolver—entails 564 ma- 
chine and 124 hand operations and 322 visual and 
gauge inspections—1010 separate steps in all. 

These tests begin before the steels are forged into 
shape and end only after the finished Colt has been 
targeted by an expert marksman. The Colt Positive 
Lock embodied in Colt Revolvers makes accidental 


discharge impossible. 


It is this unbelievable accuracy of manufacture 
which distinguishes Colt Revolvers and Automatic 
Pistols as the safest and most dependable Fire Arms. 


con 


TIME 


ing episode. Probably without realizing it, 
Reporter Owen transformed the episode, 
and not the event, into a climax—a high- 
pitched part of the Byrd epic to which, 
stay-at-home editors feared, he would not 
soon again be able to lift the Byrd epic. 

The Event was Commander Byrd's suc- 
cessful flight to inspect some 10,000 square 
miles of Antarctica in a Fairchild mono- 
plane with Pilot Bernt Balchen and Radio- 
man Harold I. June. They saw some 
mountain peaks no one had seen before and 
decided to name them for John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr.,* one of the heavy contributors 
to the expedition’s fund. They named one 
peak for the expedition’s cook, George 
Tennant, and seeing a bay in the ice bar- 
rier, “decided,” said Commander Byrd, 
“to name it Hal Flood Bay, after my 
mother’s brother.” 

Commander Byrd himself wrote the 
account of this flight, making it as exciting 
and important as he modestly and scientifi- 
cally could. But after all the polar flights 
that there have been and in view of the 
highly technical, if not nebulous, value of 
the Byrd observations, the aerial discovery 
of the Rockefeller Jr. Mountains, Cook 
Tennant’s Peak and Hal Flood Bay did 


*Because “his real austere life is as little 
known generally as those peaks,” explained 
Commander Byrd. 
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National Institutions 
















American Railway Express 
\._«» shipments are constantly 
; underthe watchful eye of 
COLTS 


Colt’s Service Department will 
help solve shooting problems; 
suggest the Arm best suited to 
your needs; assist you in forming 
or joining a Revolver Club. 


Colt’s new Catalog No. 25 is the 
most complete Fire Arms Man- 
ual ever issued. W rite for it; also 
for your copy of ‘ “Makers of 
History,” the thrilling story of 
Colt accomplishments. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A 





Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


. <The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 
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©Wide World 


CrACK REPORTER OWEN 
“Commander! Commander!” 


not make a sensational newspaper story. 
Pure science is seldom sensational, and 
Commander Byrd’s report clung to the 
phrase: “Another river crossed.” 

The Exciting Episode occurred soon 
after the eventful flight. A bit of the ice 
barrier, to which the Byrd ships were 
moored, cracked off. The ships lurched 
violently. Benjamin Roth, aviation me- 
chanic, was thrown into the water. He 
drifted away from the ship among cakes 
of ice. Commander Byrd himself jumped 
overboard to rescue him. After ten min- 
utes, during which Byrd failed to reach 
Roth, three other men in a boat fished 
first Roth, then Byrd, out of the water. 

To Crack Reperter Owen of the Byrd 
Expedition this seemed more than an ex- 
citing episode. He wrote it up for the 
civilized world as a spectacular Heroism, 
with the following ingredients: 

1) Good fellowship: “The wardroom of 
the bark City of New York was a jolly 
place last night. The men of the Byrd 
expedition were writing their last letters 
home. 

2) Sudden excitement: “There was a 
crunching jar which shook the ship. . . 
with a sickening lurch.” 

3) Greater excitement: “On deck, men 
were calling ‘Commander! Commander!’ ”’ 

4) Enter-the-hero: “It was Commander 
By rd, anguished . ‘I’m coming, Ben- 
nie!’ he shouted. Two of his men grabbed 
Comm under Byrd and refused to let him 
jump. 

5) Self-sacrifice: “‘He can’t swim. I 
can get him. Let go,’ pleaded Commander 
Byrd.” 

6) Do or die: “Commander Byrd is a 
strong man, an athlete, but for the next 
ten minutes he fought the fight of his life. 


7) Heroic, happy ending: “Yes, he is 
all right, Commander.”’ 

“*Thank God,’ he said, and relaxed for 
the first time.” 

Burlesque. Three weeks before this 
smashing climax in the Byrd Expedition, 
Funnyman Robert Benchley had done a 
piece for The New Yorker, burlesquing 
crack Reporter Owen. Excerpts: 

“HarL FELLow, THAR SHE BLows! 
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Arrow hw a new TYPE of starched, COLLAR 
that is rescuing YOUNG men from the sloppy informality 
of Aport shirts for busines wear~> > for it is ACTUALLY 
EASIER than a soft shirt. -AND MILES HANDSOMER 





GOLDEN ARROW COLLARS 


Sheets... 3, for $1 


NEW - SMART - STARCHED - FEATHERLIGHT 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., TROY, NEW YORK Arrow Collars . . Handkerchiefs . . Shirts ... Underwear 
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‘Traffic 


came to a Halt 





as at (h I sent 


forth their Melody 


| ing cheer with nine sky-rockets on the end 


e meant so much to us while here,” 

agreed the survivors of a departed loved 

one, “that we wish to lose no time in honoring 
his memory now. But what type of memorial will 


serve its purpose best? What type will be appro- | 


priate, reasonable in cost, lasting and at the same 
time a beneficence to the community.” 


In their quest for 
asuitablememor- 
ial they consid- 
ered many types 
but none that 
met the require- 
ments so fully, 
or expressed the 
memorial spirit 
so beautifully as 
Golden-Voiced 
Deagan Tower 


Chimes. 
On the day of 


the dedication 
“all foot traffic 
and much motor 





bule of the church, is a permanent 

record of the one in whose memory 

the Chimes were installed and those 

through whose generosity they were 
possible. 





Correspondence from our reporter cover- 
ing the Staten Island Expedition, with spe- 
cial attention to good fellowship and all 
the jolly things one sees—By wireless to 
The New Yorker Times Company and by 
wireless right back to the correspondent 
collect. Copyright by The New Yorker 
Times Company, as if anybody cared.—On 
board the Naphtha Launch City of Over 
Ten Thousand, in sight of Staten Island, 
Jan. 10. (Via Ferryboat Irma. Same date) 

. I wish I could tell you something of 
the spirit that prevails on board. No 
sacrifice is too great for the boys to make, 
and they do it with a grin a mile long on 
their faces, too. Well, perhaps not quite 


| a mile, but an awfully long grin, anyway. 


| Just to show you what I mean, Old Lummy 





Abronze tablet, mounted in the vesti- | 


traffic came to a halt,” according to the choir direc- | 


tor, “as the Chimes sent forth their melody.” 


A Community Time-Guide; A Joy to All | 


Since then the Chimes, ringing out the stately 
notes of the Westminster peal every fifteen min- 
utes, have become a dependable and cheerful com- 
munity time-guide. The sacred concerts played 
each Sunday have become an eagerly awaited 
invitation to service —a warmly appreciated ray 
of sunshine in the lives of “shut-ins”—a compel- 
ling inspiration to the wayward—a joy to all. 


And the tablet of imperish- 
able bronze that graces the 
vestibule proclaims not only to 


erations yet unborn” the name 
of the loved one in whose 


stalled and the names of those 
through whose generosity they 


Deagan TpoaGhine were made possible. 

are played either from 

an electric keyboard, Is there a loved one whose 
direct from organ con- memory you revere? If so you will 
sole or from an auto- find Deagan Chimes a sublime 
matic device truly and satisfying means of perpetu- 
amazing in its effic- ating his or her memory. Litera- 
iency. Price, $4375and ature, including beautiful me- 





upward. morial book, mailed on request. 
J.C. Deagan Inc. 
EST, 1860 


243 Deagan Building .. Chicago, Ill. 


those now living but to “gen- | 


memory the Chimes were in- | 





(“Arthur”) Welsbach the cook is, at this 
moment, sticking toothpicks into potatoes 
to make little men out of them, little men 
which he will stand on the table as a joke 
to the crew when they come down to 
“grub,” and the laugh that will greet this 
prank is as good as given, written up, and 
wirelessed already. Such a laugh as it will 
be! Yesterday we saw some gulls, but we 
just laughed it off. ‘All in the day’s work,’ 
the Captain said, and he was given a rous- 


for his plucky statement. The men would 
do anything for the Captain, and the Cap- 
tain would do anything for the men, and 
the men would do anything for the men, 
and the Captain would do anything for the 
Captain. There, that about cleans that up! 
And-what a relief, you may be sure!” 


—— 





Photo-Composing 


Frank Ernest Gannett of Rochester, 
N. Y., spunky publisher of 16 news- 
papers,* cocked, last week, an eye to the 
future. In Manhattan, he told the Ad- 
vertising Club about two machines: 

1) The teletypesetter, developed by 
Publisher Gannett and already demon- 
strated successfully, is expected to be in 
use in many a metropolitan daily’s plant 
within a year. This machine, by means of 
perforated tape, sets type by telegraph. 

) “There is another great revolution,” 
said Mr. Gannett, “coming in the printing 
industry, although it may be five or ten 
years before it is perfected. That is the 
use of photo-composing instead of metal 
composing. Instead of producing a column 
of metal type, we will have a machine 
which produces a strip of film. The off- 
set process will have to be used instead 
of the present relief process. The East- 
man Kodak Co. is one of the concerns 
interested in abolishing the present costly 
and wasteful system of printing. 

“Advertising men should be particularly 
interested in this invention, which is inevi- 
table, because along with it will come, I 
believe, color printing in daily newspapers. 

“Another printing problem, that of the 
justifying typewriter by which each line 
will be filled out to make a full line of 
type, has been solved. . . . It will be of 
great importance in making photo-compos- 
ing possible, as the films will be made 
from typewritten material. 


The most advanced form of newspaper 


*His most recent acquisition is the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle (Time, Jan. 14). 











This advertisement is addressed 
particularly to 


LARGE BUILDING OWNERS 


and 


MAINTENANCE SUPERVISORS 


ITH each year comes along the 

usual painting and _ redecorating 
season to maintain appearance and preser- 
vation of property. 


Why not consider painting by 
machine? 

Leading Hotels. . . Office Buildings. . . 
Schools ... Hospitals ... Country Estates 

. Apartments and Private Buildings now 
experience the remarkable advantages of a 
BINKS Spray Painting Outfit... saving 
thousands of dollars annually. 

This super-modern method of painting 
building surfaces is rapidly displacing the 
slow, costly hand brush work and is 
recognized the world over merely as an 
event of progress and a benefit to all 
institutions for maintenance painting. 

Usual annual painting costs 
reduced 60 to 80% 

A BINKS Outfit is the most useful and in- 

dispensable utility to large property own- 


ers. . . no other investment can offer great- 
er returns and satisfaction. 
Besides painting wallsurfaces. . .furniture 


of every description can be revarnished . . . 
relacquered ...or repainted. All screens 
about the property can be painted in a 
matter of hours. Then there are radiators 
and so forth. If you operate trucks and 
wagons... here is another use for a 
BINKS Unit. 

You perhaps have a good deal of painting 
and refinishing work now on hand which 
will permit sufficient savings to cover the 
initial cost of a BINKS installation. 
Requires no special experience to operate, 
We invite your request for descriptive 
literature and details concerning additional 
advantages. 


Binks Spray Equipment Co. 


3108 Carroll Ave., Chicago 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York Detroit San Francisco 
56 Warren St. 4456 Cass Ave. 371 Fifth St. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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MAKE MOVIES 


indoors, too, with a 


FILMO 


W CERTAINLY! —it is not only possible 
buteasy tomake indoor motion pictures 
with a Filmo camera—either day or night. 

With only a simple Cinema Lamp such as 
any Filmo dealer can supply, you can take 
intimate movie closeups of the children, the 
family, or small groups of guests—using 
Filmo cameras with regular lens equipment. 

By using an additional lamp or two and 
Filmo fast F 1.5 lens, indoor movies of larger 
groups in spacious rooms may be made. The 
pleasure you will later derive from having 
these intimate indoor movies of your guests, 
the baby, and the family will more than repay 
the nominal cost of necessary lighting and 
lens equipment. 

Either Filmo 70 or Filmo 75 camera will 
suit your purpose. 
Both are made with 
that fine precision 
which distinguishes 
Bell & Howell pro- 
fessional cameras, 
with which practical- 
ly all featured theater 
moviesare produced. 


Filmo Projector 
A machine of highest precision and 
simple operation for showing your 
home movies to the finest advantage. 


TIME 











Filmo 70, at $180 including carrying case, 
is the most highly perfected, most adaptable 
personal movie camera made—at any price. 
Filmo 75, the attractive,compact, pocket-size 
model is equally as accurate, almost as adapt- 
able, and is priced at $120 with carrying case. 

For black and white pictures, Filmo cam- 


eras use Eastman Safety Film (16 mm.) —in 
the yellow box—both regular and panchro- 
matic — obtainable at practically all dealers’ 
handling cameras and supplies. Filme cam- 
eras and Filmo projectors are adaptable, 
under license from Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, for use of Eastman Kodacolor Film for 
home movies in full color. Cost of film cov- 
ers developing and return postpaid, within 
the country where processed, ready to show 
at home or anywhere. 

Any Filmo dealer will assist you in select- 
ing proper equipment for making either in- 
door or outdoor movies of theater quality. 
Write us for descriptive Filmo booklet “What 
You See, You Get.” There is also the Eyemo 
camera, using standard (35 mm.) film, for 
those desiring to commercialize their movies. 
If interested, write for Eyemo Booklet. 


BELL & HOWELL 


LEO 


BELL & HOWELL CO., Dept. B2, 1818 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIL, 
New York, Hollywood, London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) « Established 1907 


Take advantage of every 
indoor opportunity to 
add to your Filmo Movie 
record of the children. 


Filmo 70 
The original automatic personal 
movie camera. Now standard 
among amateur movie makers 
the world over. Twenty-six spe- 
cial lenses interchangeable. 
Adaptable to all requirements of 
light, weather and distance. Op- 
tional mechanisms available for 
making s-l-o-w movies. Simply 
look through spy-glass view- 
finder, press the button, and 
“what you see, you get”—in liv- 
ing action. Easier than taking 
snapshots. 





Filmo 75 


The beautifully embossed, 
pocket-size Filmo. Com- 
bines unusual lightness 
and compactness with ex- 
treme adaptability and pre- 
cision. Available in three 
rich colors. A camera you 
will be proud to own. 
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ADVERTISING 











‘Distributors 
know us 


“When Honig-Cooper is handling the ad- 
vertising, we know the product will 
move.” This unsolicited comment by one 
of the country’s leading food brokers is 
full of significance for western-national 
advertisers. Food brokers and jobbers, 
from Boston to Dallas, from Tampa to 
Seattle, know the products of Honig- 
Cooper clients—Clorox...Ghirardelli... 
Guasti. . . Jim Hill Apples . . . know that 
behind them is powerful national adver- 
tising pushing them from the West. Honig- 
Cooper... western-national ... western in 
location...national in scope...and vision. 


A 
* 


COMPANY 


The National 
Advertising -Agency of the West 
San Francisco 
Portland Seattle Los Angeles 


Representative Offices 
Chicago New York Boston 





color printing today is color rotogravure, 
which is used in the Sunday supplements 
of the New York World, Chicago Tribune, 
Syracuse Herald, Buffalo Times, Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph, Omaha World- 
Herald. This process requires five cylin- 
ders: two for rotogravure, three for red, 
yellow, blue. 





@-—— 
New Masses v. The Nation 

Being liberal these days is simply a 
matter of being more liberal than the 
next man. There are some who believe 
that Herbert Hoover is a radical. There 
are others who believe that Herbert 
Hoover—and H. L. Mencken and Norman 
Thomas—are old fogies. 

The New Masses (“‘liberal” monthly) 
in its February issue spoke bitterly about 
The Nation (“liberal” weekly ) : 

“Some weeks ago in his page in The 
Nation, Heywood Broun offered an opin- 
ion as to what was wrong with that godly 
mouth-piece of prosperous liberalism. 

“He suggested that The Nation was too 
solemn, and that its editor, Mr. Oswald 
Garrison Villard, ought to be taken to a 
night club occasionally, and shot full of 
synthetic hell. 

“Wrong. Sin and gin will not help The 
Nation. Mr. Broun himself has _ been 
helped by neither. Tex Guinan has not 
helped him to courage, or wit, or passion 
or greatness. A Broadway night club is 
not a nursery for brave thinking. Mr. 
Villard might do better if he left off his 
boiled shirt for a few nights, and pan- 
handled his bed and board along the 
Bowery. 

“Mr. Villard needs bitterness, not ex- 
pensive fun. He has had the latter all 
of his life. Heywood Broun needs a little 
iron, too. This country just now badly 
needs a few bitter men like William Lloyd 
Garrison. It stinks with a well-fed, mel- 
low complacency, the spirit that elected 
Herbert Hoover.” 
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WORTH MORE 





The only people who think that 
/\merican Radiator heatins is expensive 
are those who haven't looked into it! .... 


ty ty t+ 
OO per room, I or 2 per week to pay. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
4O west 40TH Street, NEw York 
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The New Pictures 


Sins of the Fathers. Actors who are 
small and thin seldom make suffering effec- 
tive. No grandeur, one feels, is present in 
the woe that crushes small fry. But when 
a fellow as broad and thick as Emil Jan- 
nings, with prominent eyes from which 
huge tears ooze slowly, when such a fel- 
low writhes in prison, ruined in ‘business, 
betrayed by his wife, guilty of poisoning 
his son, one understands that only a sorrow 
truly vast could cause so strong a neck to 
bow. 

Father Jannings’ misfortunes are due 
to the Volstead Act which has trans- 
formed him from a happy restaurant- 
keeper to a rotgut-peddling millionaire. 
Brilliant performances by Zazu Pitts and 
Ruth Chatterton compensate for long pas- 
sages in which Jannings’ rather pompous 
efforts at creating character are allowed to 
slow up the story. Once he is even sup- 
posed to sing, but bad synchronization and 
mispronounced German suggest that a 
double was used. Best shot: the German 
waiters’ annual dance. 


—— 


Redskin is a color cinema concerned 
entirely with American Indians. Richard 
Dix has a better build than most real 
Indians and the red dye on his skin 
registers well for the color-camera. Navajo 
blankets, pueblos in fancy clothes, western 
skies, mountain & water are pretty to 
look at. The early sequences of the plot, 
when the small Indian boy fights passion- 
ately against the schooling white men 
thrust on him, are beautiful in action as 
well. Little by little the traditions of the 
old-fashioned western take the place of 
artistic control. There is the stolen bride, 
the discovery of oil, the race to file the 
claim. Best shot: the blind Indian woman 
recognizing her grandson. 








The Bellamy Trial. After the usual 
short subjects which precede a feature 
film, audiences in theatres where The 
Bellamy Trial was shown last week wit- 
nessed a newsreel. First they saw the 
West Point Cadets, then a baby show, 
then U. S. battleships, and then the scene 
of a murder and the trial of the supposed 
murderers of one Mimi Bellamy, as re- 
ported by the newsreel photographer. 
Without a break, the newsreel moved on 
into the story, an unusual device which 
for a moment gave spectators confidence 
that the picture too would be unusual. 
They were disappointed. The people who 
came and went in the courtroom, with 
flash-backs to the scene of the crime, were 
the traditional mannequins of murder- 
fiction, and in spite of Monta Bell’s care- 
ful directing, the story had lost somehow 
the vitality that made it effective as a 
serial in The Saturday Evening Post. Best 
shot: Betty Bronson, as a student jour- 
nalist, listening to the trial. 

res Ene 

The Wolf of Wall Street. Suspecting, 
probably correctly, that film audiences 
may not know much about the technique 
of the stockmarket, Paramount has kept 
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OLGA BACLANOVA 
Brokers will not be bored. 


as simple as possible this story about the 
big trader who is a sucker in love. The 
Wolf explains stratagems to his partners 
with a blackboard and pointer in a way 
that can be understood by anyone who can 
cut out a paper doll. That this, will bore 
persons familiar with Wall Street methods 
is unlikely, however, for Mrs. Wolf’s in- 
fidelities are effectively and seductively 
acted by Olga Baclanova. Best shot: Miss 
Baclanova biting her honey’s ear. 

Olga Baclanova has the best singing 
voice in the cinema business. Her father, a 
Moscow artist, used to let her watch re- 
hearsals of the Little Theatre there when 
she was ten years old. When she was 16 
she was one of four chosen out of 400 
applicants for admission to the Moscow 
Art Theatre Musical Studio. Morris Gest 
brought her to the U. S. in the Moscow 
Art play, Carmencita and Her Soldier; 
when it was booked in Los Angeles she 
took a screen test. In California she played 
the role of the nun in the road company of 
The Miracle. She was in Forgotten Faces, 
The Street of Sin, Emil Jannings likes her. 


Citations 

Best current cinemas arranged (A) ac- 
cording to merit, (B) according to the 
money they made last fortnight. 


(A) The Wind—Storm of sand and 
emotions around Lillian Gish. My Man— 
Fanny Brice on the sound-device. The 
Shopworn Angel—A doughboy’s love for 
a girl who loves dough. The Rescue— 
Scenic adventure from Conrad’s novel. 
Alias Jimmy Valentine—Lionel Barry- 
more as a detective in the best talking 
picture to date. The Case of Lena Smith 
—Tragedy of a Viennese blonde, beauti- 
fully filmed. The Barker—Audible circus. 

(B) The Singing Fool, records every- 
where; The Terror, $32,500 (Palace, 
Montreal); The Barker, $27,000 (Main- 
street, Kansas City); My Man, $18,500 
(Warner Brothers, Los Angeles). 


Aeroplanes the world over are equipped with Graflex 
aerial cameras. Upon these, professionals and ama- 
* teurs alike depend for exact information from mid-air. 


| fe all of the pictures that any other camera can take. 
Takes many pictures that no other camera can take. 


Speed up to a thousandth of a second for swift action—down to 
a tenth, or time, for slow. No guesswork in focusing—in the 
exclusive Graflex vertical hood you always see the scene ahead 
exactly as your negative will “see” it. 


Graflex “Series B”, 3%" x 4%", now priced within reach 
of everybody—$80....... Other models $85 to $375. 


FEATURED BY THE BEST DEALER EVERYWHERE 





FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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GOOD, not onlybecause of the choice 

young pork from which they are 
made, but also because of the pains- 
taking care used in their making and 
the personal supervision given by the 
Jones Family. 
Jones Dairy Farm Sausage ...Choice 
cuts of young pork, pure spices, noth- 
ing else ... Shipped fresh daily. 
Jones Dairy Farm Hams and Bacon ‘ 
... Mildly cured and leisurely smoked ; 


Je NES Dairy Farm Products are 














with real hickory logs. 


If your neighborhood dealer does not supply 
you write us. We solicit direct inquiries. 


ONES DAIRY FARM 
ORT ATKINSON, WIS, 
















COMMANDER BYRD took twelve copies of 


30 GAMES OF 
SOLITAIRE 


A Lifetime of Entertainment. 
All different—60c, dealers or postpaid 
LEWIS—Publisher, 23 Electric Bldg.,Cincinnati,O. 


GOLF 


GRASS GREENS 
in the Mid-South All Winter 


on a Donald Ross Course 
Only 22 hours from New York 















FORREST HILLS. 
cian 


over woodland trails—Trap shooting—Tennis— 
Municipal Airport near at hand. 








Operated by 
RICKER HOTEL COMPANY 


For rates, booklet and full information 
address hotel 







THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Boom-Boom. Someone said: “I won a 
beauty contest once.” Someone else re- 
plied: “I'll bet it was in a raffle.” The 
audience sat silent. There was altogether 
too much of that sort of thing in this re- 
vival of some of the best jokes of the 
mauve and subsequent “decades. But there 
was Nell Kelly, slim and not angular, who 
distorts her features until she looks like a 
terrifying Donald McKee drawing of the 
younger generation. There was also Harry 
Welsh, whose eyebrows know innuendo 
and who is funnier than anyone else in this 
show, not excepting the starred Frank Mc- 


Intyre. 
—o— 

Lady Fingers. This is the musical ver- 
sion of the 1925 comedy Easy Come, Easy 
Go which Owen Davis dashed off in an idle 
moment. Business of stolen papers, a trip 
to a health farm—including the use of the 
Pennsylvania Station, Manhattan, as a 
scene for dance routines—and the cosmic 
conquest of love, all figure in this fair-to- 
middling piece. But no show which boasts 
the presence of the McCarthy Sisters can 
be lightly dismissed as mediocre entertain- 
ment. Well do theatregoers remember 
these voluptuous ladies in George White’s 
Scandals of 1926, when their amphoral 
figures were practically the only relief to 
the eye from a race of U. S. women gone 
fashionably lissom. Nor with the return 
of the becoming bulge have the McCarthy 

| Sisters lost allure: their bland dancing, not 

| too mechanically synchronized, and their 

| effortless singing will doubtless keep them 

| on Broadway until Margaret or Dorothy, 
or Margaret and Dorothy, develop real 
embonpoint. 

John Price Jones and his inordinate 
good looks make a telling drive for further 
idolatry. Louise Brown, onetime bearer of 
happy tidings in Good News—as was 
handsome Jones—shares the spotlight. 


ee 








Hippodrome 


1905. The Yankee Circus on Mars was 
in town. Cobs in endless procession 
clopped up Sixth Avenue. Black coach- 
men and white, in cockaded silk hats, with 
thorny whips at jaunty angles, fluttered the 
leathern ribbons that guided the cobs that 
drew glistening Brewster cut-unders to the 
theatre. Out stepped gay New York 
blades, boxed in smart, heavy tailcoats. 

1914. Children with braces on their 
teeth; children with governesses on their 
arms, children with adenoids, children with 
doting aunts, harassed mothers, hearty 
uncles, self-conscious fathers. Children 
with questions on their lips: ‘Mother, 
don’t the ladies dwown when they go down 
in the water, Mother?” 

Charlotte pirouetted on artificial ice. 
| . . . Houdini wore strait-jackets . . . An- 
nette Kellerman in black epidermal tights 
... Toto ... Marceline . . . Perche- 
rons . . . choruses not as pretty but much 
harder-working than the later Follies. 

1928. The Six Rizzardis, aerialists 
extraordinary ... Welsh & Kaplan, di- 
vertissement . . . Maybella de la Maye, 
operatic star... the Smith Brothers & 
Their Eight Musical Cough Drops. . 





Frenzo, master of legerdemain . . . news- 
reel. Rosenbergs from Queens . . . Calla- 
hans from Brooklyn . . . Schmidts from 
Yorkville . . . Whites from Harlem... 
Rosenbergs, Callahans, Schmidts from the 
Bronx. 

1929. Thus the Hippodrome, onetime 
(1904-1926) world’s largest playhouse.* 
Last week it was sold and soon it will 
pass save from the memories of people who 
saw their first elephant there. 

The seller: Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. 
The buyer: Frederick Brown, realtor. The 
price: circa $6,000,000. The Hippodrome’s 
fate: presumably to be demolished, a 
fraternal organization’s Manhattan home 
to be built on the site. 


*Hippodrome seats 6,100. Roxy Theatre, 
Manhattan, seats, 6,200. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
HAMLEY, 10> Court Street, Pendleton, Oregon 
C Send, postpaid, the following order of Hamley Kits: 


ania Medium = *(_: 84 4 374 114) @ $ 6.00 G.......... ; 
*( 934 x 4% 2234) @F 7.50 Goce coer von 
wens Extra Large * (1014 x $34 x 234) @ $10.00 $ ooo. 


Name or initials embossed on lid, 25 cents extra. 
Total check enclosed $................ .. 
© Send literature with full size illustration, 


Send to .......... 








New. Practieal Idea 
in Toilet Kits 


Simply toss your toilet articles 
into this leather box—no loops, 
no gadgets, no monkey-business 


N making fine custom saddles for western 

cowboys we buy the choicest, thickest solid 
leather. A friend asked us to make from it a 
special toilet case—a compact little box to 
hold his razor, brush, and other personal ef- 
fects. Others saw it—fell in love with it. Now 
we make the Hamley Kit for discriminating 
people everywhere. It’s genuine solid saddle 
leather, sewed with heavy waxed saddle thread 
++. corners back-stitched by hand and guar- 
anteed not to rip...in fact, the handiest, 
best-looking toilet case you ever hoped to 
find. Sent postpaid. If you do 
not like it we cheerfully re- 
fund your money! Hamley & 
Company, Saddle Makers, 
Pendleton, Oregon, U. S. A. 


M 








The Proof of Immortality 


and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request 


G. T. Carr 


Station A-47 Worcester, Mass. 
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Peribonka Country 


THE CRIPPLED LApy OF PERIBONKA— 
James Oliver Curwood—Doubleday, Doran 


($2). 


At Peribonka, French-Canadian village | 


in the forest-river country of northern 
Quebec, Maria and Samuel Chapdelaine 
(of whose happiness Louis Hemon wrote) 
still keep their little store and dining room. 
But no longer are they the happiest people 
of that Peribonka valley. Happier is the 
Crippled Lady. She sits each day on her 
veranda serenely waiting for her man 
Paul’s daily messages, for his week-end 
visits. He is now clearing the forest with 
15 men. Nearby is the Mistassini dam, 
which he had built with 15,000. 

Paul Kirkwood was rich and married— 
to Claire, daughter of his father’s financial 
partner. Claire felt the marriage without 
love, and she lugged away from Paul. It 
was while he was building the dam in lone- 
liness that he saw Carla, strapping, kindly 
village teacher. Paul wrote Claire extolling 
Carla, which brought Claire post-haste to 
the forest-river country. There was an 
amiable picnic on the bank of the swift- 
flowing Mistassini. Paul fell in. “And then, 
on the cliff, one woman said to another: 
‘Are you going with him?’ The woman 
spoken to gazed wide-eyed—motionless— 
voiceless—and after a moment of tense 
waiting the other said: ‘Then—I am!’” It 
was Carla who jumped. She and Paul were 
almost drowned, were sucked into a river 
cave, crawled out, but not before Carla 
was hurt by a rubble-heap slip. Claire 
went off with a stoop-shouldered sculptor. 
But not until the two women had con- 
fabulated on their emotions. 

To take another author’s (Louis He- 
mon’s) locale and into it blend a tale of 
similar genre is a literary tour de force 
which James Oliver Curwood accomplished 
not long before his death (Time, Aug. 22, 
1927). It is written simply, directly, with 
just enough characterization and scene to 
suggest verity. 
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Moussorgsky 

MouvssorcGsky—Oskar von Riesemann, 
translated by Paul England—Knopf ($5). 

Great Russian writers are Gogol, Tol- 
stoy, Turgeniev, Dostoievsky—products 
all of the first days when Russia dared 
declare herself artistically, when French 
frippery first seemed foolish and the long- 
ings of the Slavic soul important. Great 
Russian composers are Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Borodin, Moussorgsky. They too with 
Glinka, Balakirev and Cui were pioneers in 
the school of realism. Yet compared with 
the less Russian Tchaikovsky their fame 
has spread so slowly that even today 
outside Russia Moussorgsky is known for 
his Boris Godounov alone and that in the 
refined version of Rimsky-Korsakov made 
popular by Basso Feodor Chaliapin. 

Modest Petrovitch Moussorgsky wrote 
other music than Boris Godounov. Yet so 
little is known of it, so little of the man 
himself, that to many the new biography 
by Oskar von Riesemann will be news 
entirely. The story is of a young aristo- 
crat who left military service to become 
a government clerk that he might have 
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VALENTINES DAY © FEBRUARY 1 


IF rare is one day in all the year just 
made for flowers, it is the fourteenth of Feb- 
ruaty. This is a date she has marked in her 
memory—you may be sure of that. And how 
it would please her for you to remember. You 
know how women are about things like that. 


ay itwilh, flowers 
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A Round-the-World Cruise 
for TIME’s Subscriber-Representatives 


(Sailings Every Two W. eeks) 


AST summer a score of TIME 
| eer sailed for Europe to enjoy 
vacations they had earned for 
themselves in the spring months 
through a unique plan devised by TIME. 
So successful was the venture both for 
subscriber and publisher that this year 
TIME offers two trips to Europe and a 
fascinating Round-the-World Cruise to 
its Subscriber-Representatives. 

Around the world—from your home 
city, anywhere in the U. S., by train to 
San Francisco, where you board one of 
the famed Dollar ‘‘President” Liners. 
Your stateroom for the cruise will be an 
outside room with real beds, not 
berths; you will find the decks spacious 
and the oil-burning Dollar liners 
speedy and smooth. 

Around the world—first to Honolulu, 


then westward to Japan—“the Island 
Empire,” and China with calls at Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, next— 
“Pearl of the Orient”—a blend of 
American, Spanish and Malayan in- 
fluences. From there your course is 
across the Indian Ocean to Colombo on 
the Island of Ceylon. 

From Colombo to the Suez Canal. 
You make “passage into Egypt,” rejoin- 
ing your steamer at Alexandria. You visit 
Cairo, “city of the Arabian Nights;” 
the Nile, Luxor, the Valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings, the Sphinx, the Pyramids. 

Then you cross the Mediterranean to 
Naples, Genoa, Marseilles. And after 
nearly three months of leisurely, color- 
ful voyaging you complete your circling 
of the globe via New York. Home— 
after the vacation of a lifetime. 


—and to Europe 
For those who wish to travel abroad but whose time is limited, TUME offers 
again this year two short but eventful trips to Europe. 


Mail the Coupon Today! 

This is no contest. Special arrangements made with the American Express Co., 
Dollar Steamship Lines and Thos. Cook & Son make possible these amazingly 
generous rewards for your efforts as TIME’s subscription representative. For 
complete details regarding the plan which makes this delightful vacation possible, 


simply fill in, cut out and mail the coupon below today. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


NEW YORK -- CHICAGO 
bo) De 
John Sargent, TIME, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me at once complete details regarding TIME’S Round-the-World and 
European Tour Plan. 
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Russia’s Moussorcsky 


. delirium tremens—and a monument. 


more time for music. Borodin remembered 
him in the early days as a foppish fellow 
who played bits from Trovatore and 
Traviata but that pretty stage passed 
swiftly. A peasant streak came out. 
Moussorgsky loved Russia and its history. 
He loved the people and the soil whence 
they came. He would put them in his 
music and that music would be unfixed by 
petty patterns. So the idea grew and out 
of it came songs with strange, bright har- 
monies and crazy, reckless rhythms. Came 
Boris with its savage splendor and Tchai- 
kovsky wrote: “As for Moussorgsky’s 
music, it can go to the devil for all I care 
— it is a low, vile parody of the real thing.” 
Came Khovantchina, The Fair at Sor6- 
tchintzy, The Marriage, miscellaneous cho- 
ruses, compositions for piano, for orchestra. 
The artist grew but the man lost money, 
friends, reputation. When at 42, he died, 
it was alone, in a hospital, of delirium 
tremens. Then was he first hailed as a 
giant, then was his monument erected in 
the public square. Now, 50 years later, 





musical people find him _ increasingly 
important. 

oo 
Worry 


Mamsa’s DAUGHTERS—Du Bose Hey- 
ward—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

The Story. Black Hagar flung the man’s 
body over her shoulder and strode toward 
the heart of the swamp—‘“tearing a way 
through the matted growth with her right 
hand while she steadied the body with her 
left. But this position caused her to ad- 
vance with lowered head, and eyes fixed 
on the pools of shallow water through 
which she waded. At first this pleased her, 
for the little mirrors flung back pictures 
of sky seen through swaying cypresses, 
with small white clouds tangled in their 
branches. But presently she became aware 
of the reflection of an object that projected 
over her shoulder and looked down into 
the water, as she was doing. She paused, 
and the reflection did likewise. Then she 
recognized its cause as the head of the 
corpse which hung over her shoulder close 
to her own. 

“With the first sense of uneasiness that 
her dead had brought to her she shifted 
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SCIENCE 
NEW S* LETTER 


Around the World with Science 
For general reading this weekly is delightful. 


her load so that it would no longer gaze | 
downward and started forward again. But 
with an almost animate persistence the 


Don't BUY another Book till 
you ’ve read this FREE one 


“*My Books’”’ catalogs a veritable Hall of 
Fame of the most worth-while books of 
all publishers in every field: the choice 
of authorities. Anyor all cf the 359 books 
itrecommends deserve a permanent place 


body moved with each stride, and gradu- Within two weeks it brings you news of the 

latest wonders and! discoveries of science writ- 
ten in a simple, charming style. Its informa- 
tion lends sparkle and interest to anyone’s 
conversation. 


Introductory offer - $1 for 13 weeks 


ally the round, blank silhouette again 
eclipsed the miniature skies through which 


she waded. Now her anger rose, and she 
splashed heavily through the water, shat- 
tering and dispersing its reflections. .. . 
The air about her broke into a shrill omi- 
nous whine, and a black cloud of mosqui- 
toes enveloped her, settling like dust on 
head, shoulders, and legs. Involuntarily 
she struck out with both hands. With a 
heavy splash her burden fell from her back 
and commenced to settle slowly into the 
semi-fluid ooze... .” 

As the corpse’s eyes filled she remem- 
bered how Gilly had hated the dark. 
“Bright lights,” he would say, “gimme de 
bright lights.” So she dragged him to a 
dry knoll, wiped his eyes of the slime, then 
struck West toward escape. A great buz- 
zard flapped over her—omen of evil—and 
when she reached a clearing she could see 
a cloud of his fellows in waterspout forma- 
tion pointing like a finger down to the 
knoll in the swamp. She was betrayed. In 
an agony of fear and bafflement Hagar of 
the massive torso and puny wit, surren- 
dered to her fate. But suddenly a beauti- 
ful idea dawned: “A nigger killin’ heself 
by what de white folks calls committin’ 
suicide.” —“‘Everybody know nigger nebber 
kill heself..—‘‘Why dat is?’”—“ ’Cause 
nigger ain’t worry heself dat much.” 


But Hagar did “worry heself dat much;” 
slid leaden into the river. Painstakingly 
her wizened old mother Mamba had 
trained her to sacrifice everything for her 
daughter Lissa. And now Hagar had 
strangled the ‘“woman-chaser,” Gilly, 
strangled him before he could do her Lissa 
“hahm.” Mamba was furious, feared the 
scandal might ruin Lissa’s career as a lady 
and as a singer. Quick in emergency, she 
packed Lissa off to a friendly parson in 
“Noo Yo’k;” and ordered Hagar to keep 
her mout’ shet if caught and questioned 
about the murder. But Hagar knew the 
prying prosecutor would “dig and dance 
and circle” until he had wrung from her 
the whole story involving Lissa, so she 
chose the quieter way out. 

The Significance. The story of two 
generations of Charleston “waterfront nig- 
gers” scheming and suffering to give the 
third generation a “chance” follows Mamba 
through naive cajoling relationship with 
“her white folk;” follows Hagar through 





—for me, who miss the pleasure of 
knowledge because of the imagined 
terror of thought . . . for me, whose 
day-dreams, rightly directed, would 
build on fact my most fantastic 
Castle in Spain . . for me, so poor 


2181 BStreet Washington, D.C. 





in your library. Write 
for your copy ODAY. F R E E 
Magazine Subscriptions at Unusual Rates 





N.Y. Publishing Co. Dept.8-B 25 Dominick St., NewYork 
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The ART OF THINKING 


was written for 





a companion to myself, that I prey on 
others to make life endurable; and, 
looking within, find a void that Holly- 
wood must fill. 

For me this book was written. It shows 
me clearly the possibilities latent in my 
own mind, awaiting to be aroused. It 
puts me in William James’ gallery of 
those who use but a fraction of their 
mental powers, who know not the in- 
comparable thrills of intellectual ad- 
venture. 

But, happily, Toe Art or THINKING, 
this new book, witty and wise, by AsBé 
ERNEST Dimer, points the way in 
which I may make my life more full, my 
mind more effective, my thoughts more 
meaningful. 

For, whoso touches this book touches 
a man; whoso opens these pages swings 
open the door of a new adventure for the 
mind; whoso enjoys that noblest pleas- 
ure, the j joy of understanding, will read 
this book with profit and delight. 

















At All 
Bookstores 
Now in its 6th Printing 





Proressor Joun Dewey 
Columbia University 


“Before a work of art, one is 
likely to be dumb or to in- 
dulge only in the ejacula- 
tions; and when asked why 
one likes it, to reply ‘Go and 
see for yourself.’ That is the 
way I feel about this genial 
and witty book.” 


S. Parkes CaDMAN 
National Radio Pastor 


“THE ART OF THINKING has 
the logical conciseness and 
drive of the French mind, 
relieved by a sense of humor 
and a felicity of expression 
which help the reader to ab- 
sorb its capital ideas.” 


Dr. Joun Grier Hipsen 


President, Princeton 
University 


“Recommend it very highly 
to all who are perhaps grop- 
ing in the dark and not able 
toconcentrate their lives along 
valuable and rewarding 
ends.” 
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Close-up Detail Office of Mr. Melvin Traylor, President of the First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago. Showing the “‘CLEMCO”’ Da Vinci Suite as Installed by Mar- 


Ilustration of — Ge ——— 
chauiean aan  * 3 shall Field and oe Chicago. Architects: Graham, Anderson, 
Desk Front. + Probst and White. General Contractors: Leonard Construction Company. 


Beauty and Business 


Harmony and beauty are settling forces that lend to mental stimulation. 


They are essential to fine office environment—/?o success. 


Harmony and beauty are graciously expressed in the artistic designs, 
richly figured woods and masterful cabinet craftsmanship of all 


“CLEMCO” Desks and Fine Office Suites. 


We will mail you, “Pointers In Planning An Office” and 
Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3426 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


© 


Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Strong Steel 

World’s largest steel company is U. S. 
Steel Corp. So basic is the steel industry 
that U. S. Steel earnings satisfy many a 
student as the index of U. S. prosperity. 
Prosperous was U. S. Steel in 1928, re- 
ported net profits of $113,998,984, an earn- 
ing of $12.47 a share. The 1928 report 
showed the second highest net income in 
the last six years, represented $3.67 in- 
crease over 1927 earning. of $8.80 a share. 
With a 1928 high of 1724, U. S. Steel 
stock sold 13.8X earnings (see p. 66). 
Rumors of a stock split-up in connection 
with the financial report resulted in a rise 
in U. S. Steel quotations, but no split-up 
came. Meanwhile the /ron Trade Review 
called last month the best January in his- 
tory for the iron & steel industry. 

— 
Childs’ War 

Shiny, sanitary and serene are Childs’ 
restaurants, home of white table tops, of 
gleaming nickel, of starched waitresses. In 
the windows, immaculate young ladies flip 
purest batter-cakes to the attraction, the 
invitation, of passersby. Old or new, 
Childs’ restaurants are superficially models 
of efficiency, of smoothness, of business 
divorced from friction. 

But in Childs’ executive office is war, 
with hard feeling, recrimination and bit- 
ter, bitter words. Last week came up- 
heaval, with casualties of one president, 
one secretary, one legal counsel, one Ex- 
ecutive Committee. In their places came 
a new president, new secretary, two new 
vice presidents, no new Executive Com- 
mittee, Victorious, at least temporarily, 
was Founder William Childs, who last De- 
cember was deposed as President and in- 
stalled in theoretical passivity as Chairman 
of the Board. Mr. Childs regarded his 
Chairmanship as no honorary position. 
Securing a 6 to 2 control of the directors, 
he last week bodily removed the “usurp- 
ing” executives and replaced them with 
members of his own family. For the time 
being at least, the Childs’ restaurants (125 
units, $37,000,000 capital) returned to the 
Childses. 

The Cast. Principal characters in the 
conflict may be listed as follows: 


WILLIAM ) Hero, Chairman of 
| the board 
LUTHER Brother of William, 


President 
Brother of William, 
Treasurer 
Wife of William, 
Secretary 
Nephew of William, 
1st Vice President 
Nephew of William, 
J 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent 


ELLSWORTH 


VICTORIA CHILDS 


E. ELtswortu 


W. S. 


S. WiLLarp SMITH Ousted from presi- 
dency 


A. BARBER Ousted as counsel 


L. E. BUSWELL Ousted from secre 
tariat 
Evinu ZWILLING Villain, leader of 


anti-Childs 
stockholders 


Mrs. Victoria Childs is a onetime secre- 
tary of Mr. William Childs. They were 
but recently married (T1ME, Feb. 6, 1928). 
In the background looms the corporate 





© Keystone 


RESTAURATEUR & Mrs. CHILDS 


They are meat-wise. 


figure of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
which is rumored to be the rod and staff 
of the anti-Childs faction. 

Vegetables. Mr. Childs’ alleged devo- 
tion to vegetarianism and resultant con- 
sumer dissatisfaction with the Childs’ 
menus furnished the chief indictment of 
his management. Last spring (TIME, 
March 19) and last summer (TIME, Aug. 
13) stockholders led by Mr. Zwilling pro- 
tested against the Childs’ food policies, se- 
cured the insertion of Childs’ advertise- 
ments which announced “New Bill of 
Fare,” and offered “Meats for the Meat 
Eater” and “Fruits, Cereals, Fresh Vege- 
tables, Dairy Products for Health and 
Economy.” In spite of this concession, 
Childs’ customers continued to diminish. 
During the first three quarters of 1928, 
Childs’ profits decreased $277,099. Much 
even of the diminished profit resulted not 
from restaurant operation but from sales 
of real estate. Actual operating income 
dropped from $1,936,906 for the first nine 
months of 1927 to $695,4i4 for the first 
nine months of 1928—a decrease of almost 
65%, So last December Mr. Childs was 
removed from the presidency, and S. Wil- 
lard Smith put in. It was at this time that 
rumors (still widely believed but never 
officially verified) became current that the 
du Ponts had bought control of Childs, 
that Mr. Smith represented a new and pro- 
meat management. Then, last week, Mr. 
Childs returned from his Elba and exe- 
cuted his coup d’etat. His tenure of office 
depends upon his securing a majority of 
411,536 votes & proxies at the March 7 
stockholders’ meeting. 

Recent Childs’ advertising has announced 
that Mr. Childs believes in giving the pub- 
lic what it wants, that the “meatless menu” 
argument is a fiction “insidiously” fostered 
by the anti-Childs faction. Persons fa- 
miliar with Childs’ restaurants, however, 
will recall such menu items as “Savita” 
seasoning and “Meatless Turkey,” will 
also remember the menu-sermonettes 
which cited ancient Greeks and various 
famed vegetarians, urged all to get 
“vegetable-wise.” 
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Rockefeller v. Stewart 


Twelve rounds having been fought 
(Time, Jan. 28, Feb. 4), the fight to a 
finish between John Davison Rockefeller 
Jr. and Col. Robert Wright Stewart, 
minority stockholder and board-chairman, 
respectively, of Standard Oil Co. of Indi- 
ana, continued last week as follows: 

Round 13. Mr. Rockefeller Jr., metic- 
ulous, in Egypt, engaged Charles Evans 
Hughes as special counsel to handle any 
legal knots which may arise at the stock- 
holders’ meeting in Whiting, Ind., on 
March 7 (see p. 40). 

Round 14. Mr. Rockefeller Sr., aroused, 
in Ormond Beach, Fla., issued his first 
formal public statement in ten years. In 
the diplomatic third person, he pronounced 
false any reports that he was not heart and 
soul with his son. “It has been an un- 
pleasant duty for him [the son], but one 
which in all good conscience he could not 
shirk,” said Father Rockefeller. 

Round 15. Col. Stewart, piqued, in Chi- 
cago, shot back to Mr. Rockefeller Sr. a 
letter: “I could have understood the silence 
of a father under the circumstances. I 
cannot understand your making this state- 
ment, unless you have been deliberately 
misinformed.” 

—©—_ 
Allegheny Corp 

Always busy are the Van Sweringen 
Brothers, Oris Paxton and Mantis James. 
With plans for a railroad merger includ- 
ing Chesapeake & Ohio, Nickel Plate, Pere 
Marquette, Erie and subordinate roads 
held up by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Van Sweringens have been 
concentrating on financing rather than on 
operating. Last week they announced and 
financed a new Allegheny Corp., holding 
company for their railroad stocks. An 
offering of $35,000,000 5% convertible 
bonds, par 100, was quickly sold (through 
J. P. Morgan & Co., National City Co., 
First National Bank, and Guaranty Co.) 
at a 10-point premium. Later offerings 
were to include 250,000 shares of preferred 
and 3,500,000 shares of common stock. 

Initial holdings of Allegheny Corp. in- 
clude shares in Chesapeake Corp., Nickel 
Plate, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Erie, all of which 
have been Van Sweringen stocks. The cor- 
poration is also empowered to make fur- 
ther investments, principally in railroad 
stocks. It can therefore function as a 
railroad investment trust as well as a Van 
Sweringen holding company. It has, how- 
ever, no power to operate railroad proper- 
ties or to engage in banking. 

B. & O. Merger 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. last week 
announced that it would soon apply to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to absorb the Reading R. R. and 
the Reading’s subsidiary, Central R. R. of 
New Jersey. Such a merger would unite 
three roads with combined assets of about 
$1,712,826,542 and total trackage of 10,601 
miles. The Jersey Central runs from Jer- 
sey City west to Scranton, Pa., and south 
to resort towns on the New Jersey coast. 
The Reading goes from Boundbrook, N. J., 
to Philadelphia, Reading, Harrisburg 
and Bethlehem, Pa., also Lancaster, Pa. 
and Wilmington, Del. The B. & O. is 
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EL is the answer to the Question 


HOW CAN MY %10,000 


BE INVESTED 


FOR GREATEST 
INCOME & PROFIT? 


¢¢ ¢ 


- investment program based on 


the UNITED OPINION of 34 Un- 


biased Authorities. 


Where can you turn for Investment counsel 
that is unqualifiedly disinterested? Which has 
no axe to grind. No restriction of ability or 
statistical resource. Would not a careful study 
of the recommendations of all the recognized 
financial authorities best give this to you? 
Impossible to obtain you say. Far from it! 
The $10,000 program of diversified investments in 
a recent bulletin of the United Business Service 
is based on just such UNITED OPINION (as 
are all UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE rec- 
ommendations)—plus the experience and abil- 
ity to know where to apply the proverbial 
grain of salt. 





SENT FREE 
—to acquaint the investing public with our 
unique method of forecasting business and 


investment conditions. Worth many dollars— 
yet sent without charge or obligation. 





The Demand for this Bulletin has made 


a second printing necessary 
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Write for Copy of 

This Program 
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containing this re- 
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anced investment 
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speculative value, the 
stocks recommended 
are appreciating day 
by day. We recom- 
mend immediate ac- 
tion. 
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| already heavily loaded with Reading se- 


curities. 

More important than the merger itself 
was its possible effect upon the status quo 
existing in the eastern railroad field. There 
are four main systems: Pennsylvania, New 
York Central, Baltimore & Ohio and 
Nickel Plate (Van Sweringen). Four years 
ago these four railroads held conferences 
in which the eastern railroad field was 
tentatively divided among them, but the 
negotiations were abandoned chiefly be- 
cause the Pennsylvania did not believe 
that it had received its proper share of the 
short lines. Since the failure of these 
negotiations, no decisive merger movement 
has taken place. Last fortnight, however. 
the New York Central secured the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in acquiring the Big Four and 
Michigan Central roads, stock control of 
which it has for some time owned (TIME, 
Feb. 4). It is believed that the Van Swer- 
ingen Brothers (see p. 59) will also pro- 
ceed with their individual merger plan. 
The failure of the four railroads to agree 
will thus eventually land them all before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which is the last place any railroad likes 
to go. 

— 





Railway Express 

Among new financings of last week was 
an offering of $32,000,000 in bonds of 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. Such famed 
houses as J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., First National Bank and National 
City Co. underwrote the issue. On March 
1, subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the new organiza- 
tion will take over virtually the entire ex- 
pressing business of the U. S$. The bond 
issue culminates two years of effort on 
the part of U. S. railroad executives, par- 
ticularly of William Benson Storey, presi- 
dent of the Santa Fe. ; 

When the ordinary U. S. citizen thinks 
of expressing a package or trunk, he may 
well be excused for thinking of Adams 
Express or American Express. Yet the 
arrival of a trunk at either the Adams 
offices (61 Broadway) or the American 
offices (65 Broadway) would probably be 
greeted with surprise rather than with 
interest. For both Adams and American 
are now holding companies. The actual 
operating express company is American 
Railway Express. It is American Railway 
Express whose functions the new Railway 
Express will take over on March 1. 

Progress of the express business, from 
a competition between express companies 
to a railroad-controlled monopoly sanc- 
tioned by the Government, began during 
the War. For just as the railroads were 
administered by the Government, so the 
physical properties of the express com- 
panies were sold to the then newly-formed 
American Railway Express Co., which was 
managed by a Federal administrator. In 
September, 1920, Government administra- 
tion ended, and American Railway Express 
continued as an operating company whose 
stock was jointly held by Adams Express 
and American Express. American Rail- 
way Express then arranged contracts with 
almost every U. S. railroad (notable ex- 
ception—the Southern Railroad, munici- 
pally owned) and acquired a_ virtual 
monopoly (95%,) of U.S. expressing. The 
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Genuine i 2s 


COMPLETE 


Makes all other 
systems obsolete 


private records 


ERE is an_ up-to-date 
method for keeping your 
personal accounts. It is 


easy, quick, and fun. 
Get your personal finances 
off your mind. Stop guessing 


and fussing. Try this new 


method—$ MY FINANCES $ 
revised, 


It will give you an instanta- 
neous picture of your financial 
affairs. Moreover, it will keep 
track of your insurance pre- 
miums, your instalment pay- 
ments—in fact, any financial 
matter that you call on it for! 

It has taken years of testing 
and investigation to create this 
unique method. There is none 


Fabricoid%475 other comparable to it—in com- 
comes wleteness, flexibility, and ease. 


his new method will enable you 
to make ouf your tncome tax 


quickly and easily 


OR the person who might 

waste a whole Sunday—or 
evenings—fussing and fuming 
with his Income Tax Return. 
Don’t do it. Save yourself that 
trouble. Get your personal, 
private affairs in perfect order 
with this approved plan. And it 
makes the keeping of your finan- 
cial records a genuine pastime. 

The entire plan is compactly 


Originator and Maker of the Largest 
Line of All-Leather ing Books 
and of the Famous FEATHERWEIGHT 


Mermosess-cee LessTtan ne 
asThickasAny Other KingLoo 


contained in a handsome Trussell 
Ring Book. It will readily slip 





Loose Leaf Ring Book — Lies Flat! 


¢ Suis 1) 


My Finances 


REVISED 


into a desk, small table drawer, 
or travelling bag. 

Investigate for yourself. Ask 
your stationer to show you $ MY 
FINANCES § revised. Note the 
exact name—the name with the 
dollar sign. If he hasn’t it in 
stock, he will order it for you. Or 
else you can send to us direct. 
Your money will be refunded if 
you are not satisfied. 


=< TRUSSELL $= 


101 COTTAGE STREET 


fo keep your 


MANUFACTURING Co. 
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SAVING TIME! 


“Dost Thou Love Life—Then do not Squander Time" 








50% Saving 


Bauer & Black of Chicago are makers of 
“Blue Jay” Corn Plasters used so widely to 
remove callouses from tea-dansant tycoons. 

They are also the makers of a long line of 
sterile surgical dressings and allied products 
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CoL. Frep E. RAND 


Makes Big Savings in Billings 


sold under the famous ‘‘B & B” trade-mark. 
Thus they have much billing to do, with 
many items to consider. 

“Our saving in carbon, due to the fan- 
fold *invoices, is approximately fifty per 
cent.,’’ stated Colonel Fred E. Rand, Assis- 
tant Treasurer of Bauer & Black, when 
interviewed recently on the subject of ‘‘In- 
creased Effectiveness in the Billing Depart- 
ments of Big Businesses.” 

He continued: ‘‘We have been able to 
reduce our billers to seven (from nine), 
although the number of orders have in- 
creased about twenty-five per cent.” 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


ited Delivered at your door, We pay the post- 
age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at biggest savings. Be sure to 
send postcard for Clarkson’s catalog. 

FREE Write for ourgreat book catalog. 
, This catalog is a short course in 
literature and is so used by some of Amer- 
ica’s leading universities; 300,000 book lovers 
buy from it. Free if you write now. 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO. 


246 CLARKSON BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LEARN to SPEAK any LANGUAGE 
Quickly—Like a Native 


Books alone will never teach you a foreign lan- 
guage. Speak French, Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
man, English... any language.... accurate- 
ly... by the simplest, easiest, quickest, eco- 
nomic method. The rapidity with which the 
Cortina Method will enable you to speak a 
foreign language will amaze you and your 
friends. 

$5 Trial Offer will start you. _Write now for 
complete information. Address Dept. Tw. 


CORTINA ACADEMY 
wae ~ ene New York 
t. 


Established 
1882 
























A message of economy here for every 
American business. 


Previous to 1919 B & B were using in 
their Billing Department, the regular-style 
typewriter and ordinary loose-leaf invoice 
forms, turning out about 10,000 orders per 
month, using nine billers. 

You have read in the words of the Colonel 
how B & B have.cut down the high cost of 
billing to which he adds: ‘‘From our experi- 
ence in using the Mani-Fold Company 
forms, we feel that it is one of the biggest 
steps forward in office devices in many 
years. Our operators will average approxi- 
mately one hundred invoices a day and it is 
necessary to change carbons only once a 
day.” 

THE MANI-FOLD METHOD MEANS 
ECONOMY. 


The Mani-fold method makes use of the 
idea of continuous operation in office record 
writing—from a production standpoint. 
All the time-consuming operations of billing 
are done away with—the operator feeds in 
the first of a series of continuous perforated 
webs of forms and carbons, They go 
through an Underwood Billing Machine, 
each loading will care for 1500 sets—from 2 
to 12 copies as desired of each set-—on Ham- 
mermill Bond paper, if you wish. 

Thousands of business concerns, large and 
small, in the manufacturing, wholesaling, 
retailing, and service fields of industry have 
experienced the economies of the Mani-fold 
method—savings which run into thousands 
of dollars on big installations and invariably 
increase efficiency. Such an installation 
does not necessarily affect your present bill- 
ing methods. 

Branch offices and sales representatives 
in all leading cities; or address The Mani- 
Fold Company (Division of United Auto- 
graphic Register Company) 13354 Coit 

Road, Cleveland, Ohio, for a complimentary 
copy of interesting folder “Unfolding an 
Interesting and PROFITABLE Story.” 

No charge. No obligation. 

*Trade term to describe a continuous folded form, 


also known as Mani-Fold forms. Write for sample set 
of such forms and demonstrating folder. 


ADVERTISEMENT 





Genuine “Threadneedle” pe-shrunk cut-to- 
your-measure shirts. We send you samples 


fete detad Shirts 


of latest style shirtings, and an easy self-measuring 
form. You select the style and cloth. Absolutely 
guaranteed pre-shrunk cloth, and tailored to your 
measure. Send for samples today. No obligatton. 
“THREADNEEDLE” Custom Shirt Makers 
379 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 








Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 





contracts with the railroads included an 
option by which the railroads could pur- 
chase American Railway Express. These 
options expire Feb. 28, 1929. Last De- 
cember the railroads, through a committee 
headed by President Storey of the Santa 
Fe, acquired control of American Railway 
Express by acquiring control of its holding 
companies, Adams and American. After 
March 1, Adams, American and American 
Railway will be holding companies. 





oo 
Penn Raise 

Representatives of Pennsylvania R. R.’s 
employes last week met with representa- 
tives of their employers and discussed, 
amicably, a wage increase. Result: the 
Pennsylvania swelled its payroll by about 
$4,000,000 per annum, some 43,000 em- 


ployes benefiting. The bulk of the raises 
went to shop, maintenance-of-way and 


structural department employes. 


. . . 


Prosperous was the railroad month of 
December, 1928. Forty-six Class I rail- 
roads reported an increase in net operating 
income of 67.3% over December 1927— 
$47,367,000 compared to $28,315,000. 


—© 





Twin Cities 


In the Roanoke Building, Minneapolis, 
opened last week a new Minneapolis-St. 
Paul Stock Exchange, formed chiefly for 
trading in issues not listed elsewhere. A 
total of 1,288 shares was sold during the 
first day’s trading, such famed names as 
Munsingwear (undergarb) and Pillsbury 
(flour) appearing on the list. There were 
44 stocks dealt in by 41 traders. Exchange 
officers are: George F. Piper Jr., presi- 
dent ; W. W. Eastman, first vice president ; 
C. O. Kalman, second vice president; 
Neil P. McKinnon, secretary. 

se 
Mergers 

Mergers, when they become official, are 
seldom news, since almost invariably they 
are preceded by weeks, months of rumors. 
Last week saw mergers planned, mergers 
rumored, mergers denied, mergers accom- 


| plished. 


Guaranty-Commerce. The largest 
merger rumor, persisting over many de- 
nials, related a forthcoming union between 
Guaranty Trust Co. and National Bank 
of Commerce, both of Manhattan. Should 
this rumor—which has proceeded to the 
“reliably informed” and “authoritative 
sources” stage—be true, the resulting com- 
bination would constitute the world’s 
largest bank. Guaranty Trust has re- 
sources of $1,052,000,000; National Bank 
of Commerce has assets of $934,000,0o00— 
thus the merged banks would form a two- 
billion-dollar institution. Combined de- 
posits of the banks would total $1,570,- 
000,000. An exchange of stocks would 
probably be made on a _ share-for-share 
basis, as both Guaranty and Commerce 
stock are quoted at more than $900 a 
share. 

Radio-Western Union. Last week 
David Sarnoff, vice president and general 
manager of Radio Corp., and Newcomb 
Carlton, president of Western Union, sailed 
for Europe on the Aquitania. The inci- 
dent strengthened rumors concerning a 
Radio-Western Union merger. Chief ob- 
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stacle to a union between Radio Corp. 
of America Communications, Inc., and the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. is the White 
Act, Federal law forbidding the merger of 
wire and radio companies. It is believed, 
however, that Radio and Western Union 
will soon conclude an operating agreement. 
Later an effort will be made to amend the 
White Act to permit a merger. 

Shipping Merger. Probable sale of 
United States and American Merchant 
Lines to P. W. Chapman & Co. inspired 
a rumor that Mr. Chapman will next pro- 
ceed to acquire the Munson Steamship 
Line, ships of which sail from U. S. to 
South American ports. Both Chapman and 
Munson interests, however, sharply denied 
this rumor. 

Textile Merger. Consolidation of 
Frederick Vietor & Achelis with Peierls, 
Buhler & Co., Inc., leading textile financ- 
ing firms, was last week announced by 
Commercial Investment ‘Trust Corp., 
which has acquired control of both organi- 
zations. Resources of the combined firms 
total $35,000,000; annual sales are in ex- 
cess of $100,000,000. 

Insurance. The Firemen’s Insurance 
Co. of Newark, cne of the world’s largest 
fire and casualty insurance companies, last 
week consolida‘2d with Commercial Cas- 
ualty Insurance Co. of Newark, on a basis 
of ten shares of Firemen’s for nine shares 
of Commercial Casualty. Capital of the 
merged companies will total $125,656,327. 

American-Standard. Negotiations for 
a merger of American Radiator Co. with 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. of 
Pittsburgh were last week completed. A 
holding compary will be formed to take 
over stock in the combined organization 
on a basis of approximately three and two- 
thirds shares of Standard for one share of 
American. 

1o1 Ranch 

Along the road to Ponca City, Okla., last 
week, two motorists halted at the sight of 
an overturned roadster. They found under 
the car the body of a man, his head pinned 
beneath a front wheel. On the way to a 
hospital the injured man died. He was 
George Miller, millionaire ranch-man, oil- 
man, farmer-man, circus-man. With his 
death passed the second of the three Miller 
Brothers whose rot Ranch was famed 
throughout the Southwest, whose tor 
Ranch Wild West Show was famed 
throughout the world. Col. Joe Miller, 
onetime head of ranch and show, was 
found dead in his garage, killed by monox- 
ide gas, less than a year ago. Surviving is 
Brother Zack Miller. 

Circus. To thousands of U. S. citizens 
the ror Ranch Wild West Show repre- 
sented the embodiment, the incarnation of 
that vanished West in which cowboys had 
not become associated with drugstores and 
Indians were not graduates of Carlisle. 
Many a European, too, saw the tor Ranch 
Show, doubtless gained from it the im- 
pression that travelers in the western por- 
tion of the U. S. trembled before the 
tomahawk and the six-shooter. Begun 
informally, casually, when the Millers per- 
mitted some of their cowboys to perform 
at a local fair, the tor Ranch Show grew 
into a circus that netted the Millers a 
million dollars a year. Sideshows it had, 
and freaks, and many a Bearded Lady and 
Human Skeleton vacationed during the 
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Busy—He takes a short-cut 


to sound investments 


—so can you 


In these “high pressure” 
days you must make every 
working minute count. In- 
stead of shopping leisurely 
as you did a decade ago, 
you now save time by set- 
tling on one reliable house 
in each line—be it clothing, 
jewelry, furniture, or in- 
vestments. The National 
City Company makes it 


easy for you to handle your 


investments on this time- 
and-worry-saving princi- 
ple. It maintains offices in 
over fifty leading American 
cities for the convenience 
of busy men. Just telephone 
our office nearest you when 
you have funds to invest or 
wish market quotations or 
other investment informa- 
tion. ‘Our experienced men 


will gladly help you. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
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N°? more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 
this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 
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49 Wall Street, New York 
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INSURANCE— 


Promising Investment Opportunity 


. . . « Contributing to the growing pros- 
perity of insurance companies is the develop- 
ment of new forms of coverage. 
Insurance, for example, increased from 
$13,172,198 for 1912 to the staggering total 
of $6,429,742,511 for 1927, while the assets 
of life insurance companies have increased 


Insuranshares 
TRUST CERTIFICATES 


« « « « Provide an interest in over 52 lead- 
ing insurance companies. 
participate in the steadily increasing earnings 
of all these Companies. 


Send for circular explaining the advantages 
of this sound and profitable investment. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
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winter in elegant quarters on the Millers’ 
luxurious ranch at Marland, Okla. But it 
was essentially a Wild West Show, with 
buffaloes and cattle, cow-men and cow- 
girls, pistols and scalping knives, and the 
sure-fire big scene of the Attack on the 
Stage Coach, with round-eyed, heart- 
pounding spectators writhing on the edges 
of pine-board seats. 

Farm. Yet though it is the ror Ranch 
Show that has carried the fame of the 
Millers from Tulsa to Borneo, it is the 
1or Ranch itself which represents the 
Miller Brothers’ greatest accomplishment. 
The Ranch today includes 110,000 acres, 


| 45,000 of which are owned by the Miller 


family. 
In 1903, at the death of Colonel Miller 


| (father of the Miller brothers) the family 
| was, as Zack Miller remarked, “flat as the 


prairie.” Once it had been a great cattle 


| family. In 1880, old Colonel Miller had 


built the first barb wire fence in the dis- 


| trict. But the very necessity for a barb 


wire fence was an indication that the old 
free days were passing. In 1893 the dis- 
trict, opened to homesteaders, began to 
change from a cattle to a farming region. 
The old Colonel continued to raise nothing 
but cattle, ran into the Panic of the ’9o’s, 
crashed. A Kansas City commission house, 
owing him $300,000, failed. Creditors ar- 
rived, drove off the cattle, left the Millers 
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with 88 ancient horses and cattle, cripples 
and runts. 

During the winter the Millers sold their 
few remaining cattle to the Indians; de- 
cided that they too would change from 
cattle to farming, but on a scale that would 
bring back the departed glory of the Miller 
house. Next spring they put in 5,000 acres 
of wheat, harvested a record crop of 
70,000 bushels, sold at $1.20 a bushel in 
Chicago. The Cattle Millers were the 
Farmer Millers then. 

On the ror Ranch today grows every- 
thing that the soil will bear, from figs to 
okra. They have an annual yield of 45,000 
bushels of wheat, 150,000 bushels of corn, 
40,000 bushels of apples in an orchard 
that is as yet only one-third bearing. There 
is an experimental orchard of 175 acres, 
with no two trees of the same kind. From 
results obtained in this experimental 
orchard has come a tract of 50,000 black 
walnut trees. The Millers have also their 
own oil wells, and a refinery in which crude 
oil turns into gasoline for Miller tractors, 
engines, power houses. On the ranch are 
400 employes, 450 work mules, 100 brood 
mares, 100 cow ponies. 

Said the Millers: “We figured that it 
wasn’t much harder to do things in a big 
way than it was to worry along in a small 
way. We figured it was no worse to fail 
big than to fail little; but ever so much 
better to win big.” 

The Millers, having become farmers, by 
no means ceased to be cattlemen. Last 
year when the cattlemen of Florida were 
alarmed by a tick plague and began dump- 
ing their stock on the market, two 
strangers from the west appeared in Flor- 
ida. They said they were just “a couple 
of farmers” looking for “a few cows.” 
They were the Miller brothers, and the 
“few cows” they purchased totaled 36,000 
head, requiring 800 freight cars for their 
westward journey. Just on their way home 
the Millers sold 26,000 head at fat profit. 


— 
Better Banking 


Bank failures in the U. S. were almost 
50% less prevalent in 1928 than in 1927, 
reported the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. In 1928—484 failures; in 1927 there 
were 831 banks closed. The improvement 
was general throughout the country. Ne- 
braska was the only State reporting a 
marked increase (23 to 48) in failures. 
Best records were made by Georgia (go in 
1927, 8 in 1928); Michigan (from 22 to 
6); South Carolina (from 51 to 12). Mary- 
land had only one bank failure, the first in 
four years. 





7 
Small Business 


When President Coolidge remarked that 
“the business of America is business,” 
most of his listeners thought at once of 
Big Business—U. S. Steel Corp., Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, General Motors, etc., 
etc. But for every billion-dollar corpora- 
tion there are countless thousand-dollar 
corporations. For every Big Business that 
worries about the anti-trust law there are 
many small businesses that worry about 
the sheriff. And perhaps it is the little 
business that moves in the most mysterious 
ways its wonders to perform. 

Consider, for example, a scene which 
last week took place in the offices of a cen- 
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cern called Standard Diamond Co., Man- 
hattan. President of the company is one 
Peter B. Johnston. Manager of the com- 
pany is one George E. Stillings. On the 
president’s desk is a large brass nameplate: 
“P. B. Johnston.” 

Enters Mr. Stillings, angry. He drapes 
the nameplate with black crepe. He puts 
before it a floral wreath. He adds a placard 
reading: “Financially Dead.” To reporters 
Mr. Stillings remarks: “Mr. Johnston’s 
conduct has been extremely foolish and I 
intend to take severe measures with him.” 

As one would suspect, Standard 
Diamond Co. deals in diamonds. Its 
patrons agree to pay $1 a week for 100 
weeks, at the end of which period they 
receive a diamond worth $175. If they 
pay $2 a week for 100 weeks they get two 
diamonds, worth $350. The company re- 
serves the right to make a cash settlement 
at any time after eleven installments have 
been paid, this settlement to consist of a 
refund with the generous interest of 374%. 
This repayment-with-interest appears to 
have overshadowed the jewelry portion of 
the business. Hundreds of dollar-a-week 
investors have had their partial payments 
refunded at interest up to 40%. 

If, however, purchasers fail to meet 
their weekly payments, their interest in 
their diamond “lapses,” and when “lapsa- 
tion” takes place the money previously 
paid in becomes profit for the Standard 
Diamond Co. Mr. Johnston began to worry 
about what would happen to the interest 
payments if the “lapsations” began to fall 
off. Perturbed, he called the District At- 
torney’s office and the Better Business 
Commission. It was at this point that Mr. 
Stillings reappeared, ornamented his col- 
league’s desk. 

Mr. Stillings talked volubly to the press. 
He said he had invented the business, 
“Japsation” and all. Asked how he could 
pay a usurer’s interest rate, he said: “If 
I told you, you would start in the business 
for yourself.” 

bs —_—o—— 
Figures 

Having completed its annual survey of 
national prosperity, the U. S. Department 
of Commerce last week published many a 
statistic indicative of growth in U. S. 
financial stability and purchasing power. 
The Department found that U. S. house- 
holds have purchased 1,250,000 electric 
refrigerators, 5,500,000 washing machines, 
13,000,000 radio sets in the last ten years. 
There were 24,700,000 pupils in U. S. 
public schools, 767,000 in U. S. colleges. 
More than $320,000,000,000 was deposited 
in U. S. banks. Since 1880 U. S. population 
has doubled. U. S. wage earners have 
trebled, U. S. wealth has increased seven- 
fold. At least one-third of the present out- 
put of U. S. factories consists of products 
that were unknown 50 years ago. 

oe —o— 

Billions 


@ More life insurance was bought in 1928 
than ever before. U. S. policies now total 
$18,500,000,000, compared with $17,135,- 
000,000 a year ago, according to statistics 
of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, published last week. 


@ In its compilation of the roo largest 
U.S. banks, the American Banker revealed 
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What business needs 


is less motion 


and more movement . . 


An editorial by 


W.C. Dunlap, Vice President in Charge of 
Sales, The American Multigraph Sales Co. 


A recent analysis of the economic 
process reduces the whole thing 
to motions and material. 

Manufacturing is a series of 
motions which change the shape 
of materials in adapting them to 
the needs of markets. 

Selling and delivering are mo- 
tions which change the location 
of materials so that they meet 
human needs. 

Profit is the reward which 
society gives the organizer who 
can reduce the number of mo- 
tions needed to bring materials 
and users together. 

When profits shrink it means 
that there is too much motion 
and too little movement. Then 
someone has to find a way to 
cut out motions or get more 
movement. Until recently the 
dominant tendency has_ been 
to find the answer in “high 
pressure selling,’? more “‘leg- 
work,”? more buzzing around, 
more motion instead of less. 

In our own business 
we have tried another 
technique — selective 
selling. It works. It 
works because it is 
based on the sound 
principle of reducing 


Do You Know 


Your Market? 





the motions needed to bring ma- 
terials and logical users together. 

Instead of scattering their ef- 
fort promiscuously over the whole 
field, our salesmen now concen- 
trate their effort on those specific 
markets where business can be 
obtained with less motion, or 
fewer motions—in other words, 
at lower cost. 

As a result we now do more 
business with fewer salesmen. 
The business is decidedly more 
profitable. Salesmen are better 
paid. Customers are better satis- 
fied. The whole system is on a 
sounder basis. 

In applying this new principle 
we have developed a new Multi- 
graph that simplifies selective 
selling and makes it both effective 
and economical. To this new 
Multigraph is due a good share 
of our success. 

If this new, modern way of 
selling interests you, I should be 
glad to give you further informa- 
tion about how our 
company and some of 
our customers have 
applied it. Address 
your letter to W. C. 
Dunlap, 1834 East 40th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


There is a new MULTTL: FRAP 


for today’s new selling conditions 
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that 30 are in Manhattan, 11 in Chicago; 
that total deposits of the list amount to 
$20,653,618,100. There are two U. S. banks 
(National City, Chase National, both in 
Manhattan) with deposits exceeding one 
billion. The Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
expanding by a succession of mergers, has 
risen from 24th place to roth within one 
year. 
The ten biggest banks: 
Total 
deposits 


Position 
last year 


National City 


(Manhattan) . $1,349,024,386 I 
Chase National 

(Manhattan) 1,126,781,646 2 
Guaranty Trust Co. 

(Manhattan) .... 842,358,215 3 
Irving Trust 

(Manhattan) 734,455,423 5 


Bank of Italy 
(San Francisco). . 
National Bank of Com- 
merce (Manhattan).. 
Bankers Trust Co. 
(Manhattan) .... 
Continental Nat’] Bank & 
Trust (Chicago).. 
Equitable Trust Co. 
(Manhattan) 
Manhattan Co. 
_(Manhattan) 465.762,453 24 
@ U. S. men, women & children bought 
and paid taxes on 105,925,765,651 cigarets 
in 1928. It was the first time U. S. cigaret 
sales reached the 1oo-billion mark—a per 
capita consumption of approximately 1,000 
cigarets a year. About 8,700,000,000 more 
cigarets were smoked in 1928 than in 1927. 
U. S. smokers had a 1928 cigaret bill of 
almost exactly two billion dollars. 


698,435,840 4 
672,943,890 8 
584,088,640 6 
536,634,830 7 


530,843,927 9 


eA Financtal Axiom 


oe ERE is one simple equation which is a finan- 
cial certainty for the men and women who are 
doing the work of America today. It is this: 


Continuous Saving plus Scientific Investing 
equals Assured Financial Independence. 


Your thrifty determination to win financial 
success in this land of opportunity, coupled 
with the aid of a capable investment banking 
house are the factors necessary to obtain the de- 


sired results. 


Write Now for our folder —T-2 
“How WE Arp Investors,” or, better still, 
let us talk it over with you in person 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBLisHep 1888 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh Stock Exchanges 





“16.66X” 


Last month appeared the 1928 financial 
statements of many a U. S. corporation, 
offering stock market students an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the much-debated ratio 
between the earnings of a stock and its 
market quotations. In bygone days, when 
bulls were not so fat and bears were not 
so lean, conservatives estimated that a 
stock which earned $10 a share should be 
selling at $100, or ten times its earnings- 
per-share. In recent years this ratio has 
been considered extremely backward. Thus, 
in March, 1928, John Jacob Raskob an- 
nounced that General Motors should rise 
to 15 times its earnings-per-share, and the 
“t5X” formula has become generally ac- 
cepted with regard to industrials. Mean- 
while, however, during the November bull 
market, many a stock rose far beyond the 
“5X” valuation, reached a price which 
could be justified by earnings only through 
the expedient of discounting possible earn- 
ings for two or three years to come. 

Consider, for example, Montgomery 
Ward, mail-order house. During 1927, 
Montgomery Ward earned $10.25 per 
share, should therefore have opened 1928 
(according to the “15X” system) at about 
154. As a matter of fact, Montgomery 
Ward sold on Jan. 19, 1928, at $117, a 
figure considerably below 15X. But this 
figure was also Montgomery Ward’s low 
for the year. On July 7 it was at 159%; 
Aug. 11, 1993; Sept. 15, 264; Oct. 13, 282. 
Then came rumors, followed by announce- 
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ments, of chain store expansion, of a 
stock-split. Montgomery Ward skyrock- 
eted. In the. week ending Oct. 20, the 
stock climbed to 352, on Nov. 30 it reached 
its high for the year of 439%.* Thus, dur- 
ing the year Montgomery Ward rose from 
117 to 439%, an increase of 322% points or 
about 375%. 

According to the 15X formula, Mont- 
gomery Ward, selling at 439% on Nov. 30, 
1928 should have reported about $29 per 
share earnings for 1928. The actual report 
showed earnings of $14.26 per share (fig- 
ured without the new issue)—a gratifying 
increase but not proportional to the stock 
market price. Inasmuch as 15 times $14.26 
is $213.90, Montgomery Ward earnings 
justified no higher 1928 quotation than 
214; or, from another standpoint, at 439%, 
Montgomery Ward was selling not at 15 
times earnings but at 31 times earnings. 
Thus can a strong bull favorite make even 
“t5X” look very conservative indeed. 

An equally strong, if less sensational, 
bull stock was Sears Roebuck, mail-order 
house larger even than Montgomery Ward. 
In 1927 Sears Roebuck earned $5.95 per 
share. It sold on Jan. 16, 1928 at 82%, or 
approximately 14 times earnings. The 
1928 earnings were $6.28 per share, but 
on Nov. 14 Sears Roebuck sold at 1974 
(1928 high) ; again almost exactly 31 times 
1928 earnings. 

It should not be concluded, however, 
that even the 1928 bull market drove all 
stocks up to a 30X figure. Railroads, for 
example, were conservatively priced; so 
was many an industrial not blessed with 
pool backing. The following table shows 
1928 earnings per share, 1928 high, and 
ratio of earnings to quotations for the 
following representative stocks: 


1928 1928 

Stock Earnings High ‘“X” 
American International Co..$ 6.24 150 24.0 
Atlas Powder Company.... 6.30, 114 18.0 
Bethlehem Steel.......... 6.52 883% 13.5 
Checker Cab Mfg. Corp.... 4.87 8134 16.7 
Detroit Edison .......... 12.24 224% 18.3 
Du Pont de Nemour & Co. 21.906 503 22. 
Mirle Waliead ..... 2.4... 4.93 721% 14.7 
General Cigar Co., Inc.... 6.84 753% 11.0 
ee a re 8.12 12338 15.0 
Hudson Motors........... 8.43 99% 11.8 
National Biscuit.......... 7.31 195% 26.7 
eS eS ee ree ne 8.54 163 19.0 
Pere Marquette........... 16.17 154 9.5 
i. 5, MOE Ss oes caies 7.54 165% 21.9 
Stewart Warner.......... 12.92 125% 9.7 
U. SS. Seeee Comm... ... +00 12.47. 172% 13.8 
Ward Baking Corp.**..... 8.71 123 14.1 
Western Union........... 15.40 201 13.0 
WIGNNED seas et e555 xs 9.07 22534 24.9 
eee er 5.70 84 14.7 


The average ratio of earnings to quo- 
tations for the 20 stocks listed was 
16.66X, or 1.66X over the theoretical 
15X figure. 





*The stock then fell off in the December 
slump. Present Montgomery Ward quotations of 
141% are, of course, for the new issue. 

+Atlas Powder Co. paid an actual dividend 
of $20.27, the difference accruing from the sale 
of holdings in Canadian Industries, Ltd. The 
$6.30 figure denotes profit from operations alone. 


**Ward Class “B” Common paid $.71 a share 
with a high for the year of 2954 making a ratio 
of 41.7X. 
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Were You Advised to Buy— 


ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE 
- Z ms at 138? « 


T what price were YOU advised to buy Electric Bond & 
Share? 





Si _ VER’S ELEC- ” : , ; 
alge hi tala Myce If you were a member of McNeel’s Financial Service you 
CIAL SERVICE has recom- were advised to buy Electric Bond & Share last November 26 
mended the purchase of the at 138. 


ing f blic utilit . 
—— our public utility Recently it sold at 274%. 


Electric Bond & Share was recommended to the members of 
McNeel’s Financial Service and widely advertised two months 
ago as “the cheapest public utility on the Board.” 


Electric Investors 


recommended on November 12 


at 70 
has since sold Those investors who have purchased the stock on the recom- 
mendation of this Service have tremendous profits. 


) 
} 
; “ at 124 
| 


Electric Bond & Share As a matter of public record, McNeel’s Service described its 

recommended on November 26 recommendation of Electric Bond & Share on November 28, 
at 138 C P 4 ° 

1928, as follows: 


has since sold 








at 275 “This week we are recommending to the members of 
0 American Superpower “A” this Service what we believe represents the cheapest pub- 
0 recommended on January 14 lic utility in the present stock market. It represents one 
5 at 75 of the greatest bargains the stock market has ever of- 
4 has since sold fered. This stock provides an opportunity to purchase 
. at 120 an interest in the great public utilities of the country at 
7 binstiene Sactes anne “AP 30 to 50 points below their actual worth. The stock is 
0 not only cheap on the basis of assets, but the companies 
° recommended on January 21 “ioe age i% ‘ ; 
whose stock it owns have great promise and are under 
8 at 143 § : Pp . 
"4 hse since sot excellent management. We believe anyone who desires 
7 2 - 
nf at 169 to profit by the current and future public utility develop- 
s ment, should buy some of this stock.” 
9 
.7 
RE 
i. 
re To any one interested in Cr 
-9 . -=-FINANCIA VICE*== 
7 learning more about the r L. ‘ SERVICE 
character and scope of 
. : , « R.W. MS NEEL. DIRE 
al McNeel’s Financial Ser- An Aristocracy of Siccesstul Investors” 
"I vice and its recommenda- a acl 
"a 
tions we shall be pleased Please send free your current issue of bulletins complete, presenting the 
to send without charge or latest recommendations to the members of your Service. 
ber obligation the latest issue nw 
of of our bulletins complete. etd 
end Address .ccccoccce 
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WHEN YOUR TONGUE IS NOTH- 


ING BUT WOOL, YOUR MOUTH 


UNMENTIONABLE, AND YOUR 


THROAT RAW SIRLOIN...» THERE'S 


STILL ONE CIGARETTE FOR YOUR 


FULL TOBACCO ENJOYMENT. 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


$PUI D CIGARETTES -20 FOR 20. 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Mx investors, though thoroughly 


familiar with the merits of Public Utility bonds and 


stocks, sometimes overlook the investment possibili- 
ties of certain Public Utility companies operating out- 
side metropolitan centers. 


These companies, as a rule, furnish light and power, 


gas, water and other services to groups of communi- 
ties in richagricultural and industrial sections. Through 
able management they have the same advantages of 
efficient operation as utilities in the more densely 
populated areas. 


A. C. Allyn and Company have underwritten and dis- 


tributed the obligations of such companies. They are 
well secured, and, because of the steady growth of the 
communities served, they afford excellent investment 
opportunities. In addition, their yield is uniformly 
higher, with no sacrifice of safety. 


A.CC.ALLYN*» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO 
67 W. Monroe St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 


' NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


DETROIT 
Dime Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
Packard Bldg. 110 Mason St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
405 Montgomery St. 


30 Broad St. 


ST. LOUIS 
418 Olive St. 





LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 6) 


China International Famine Relief Commission, 
and adopted as one of its cardinal policies 
that in the future so far as possible such funds 
as it might command should accomplish relief 
through the device of employment upon works 
having a famine preventive or palliative ef- 
«ae 

Hence, you can assure your readers that the 
“persons who give even two cents to the fund 
may rejoice in the knowledge that” not only are 
they “putting a bowlful of rice into an otherwise 
empty and agonized Chinese stomach” but they 
are putting several cubic feet of earthwork into 
dykes or other construction which will prevent 
a certain amount of famine; and in addition, 
they are putting forth a demonstration which 
will be multiplied many fold by the Chinese 
people of all classes, until famine is as rare in 
China as it is in the other modernized nations 
of the world. 

Joun Eart BAKER 
Mill Valley, Calif. 
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Promoting Rex 
Sirs: 
RICKARD 
The Lone Star State knew him as Dink 
At least that’s what some say, 
But over the Grim Reaper’s brink 
He’s gone, to rest, for aye. 
And as his life was ebbing fast 
Who knows but maybe he 
Sung to himself, the while he passed; 
“Nearer My God to Thee.” 


Up North they always called him Tex, 

The kids adored him, too, 

’Cause he was the promoting rex 
That sprung the ballyhoo. 
And from around this mundane sphere 
There seemed to come a sigh 
As Dempsey whispered in his ear; 
“Good-bye, old pal; good-bye.” 
Jack HEERIN 
The Ex-Street Commissioner 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
wailall nian 
Without Restraint 
Sirs: 

TIME is terse; it might do poorer, 

But it harbors a certain addiction: 

Quotations that swear and letters in poetry, 

Are items it uses without restraint. 

ALFRED W. Ponp 

Elizabeth, N. J. 

—_—o— 
“Dynamite Gus” 
Sirs: 

Twice now—the times being during the last 
two weekly perusals of your most excellent and 
newsy newsmagazine—I have been most disap- 
pointed in not seeing in the Sport’s division 
something about “Dynamite Gus” Sonnenberg 
and his winning the heav$weight wrestling cham- 
pionship of the world in Boston on Jan. 4. 

lt would seem that you could well afford to 
give plenty of space to writing up the rise in the 
wrestling game of this most worthy young man 
with whom I am proud to be acquainted. I am 
only one of a great many who would consider 
him to be one of the cleanest-cut athletes and 
also most affable gentlemen who ever entered 
the sporting world in any of its branches. 

“Doc” HEWETT 

Albany, N. Y. 

Wrestler Sonnenberg, 29, onetime Dart- 
mouth footballer, butted and struggled 
with Wrestler Ed (‘Strangler’) Lewis; 
threw him once; drove him off the mat so 
often that Lewis cried quits. Many a 
spectator adjudged the match, fair and 
official though it was, more a football game 
than a wrestling bout. Wrestler Sonnen- 
berg took up professional wrestling with- 
out premeditation. One night last year in 
Boston, after watching two grunters strug- 
gle, Sonnenberg said: ‘I could take those 


two bums in the ring now and lick both of 
‘em without getting up a sweat.” Said 
Promoter Cy Mitchell: “You’re on.”—Ep. 
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Duvine BOYS PLUNGE from the rail of your 
ship... Lei-girls greet you with flowers... 

As you step ashore, you feel that you are 
the discoverer of a new world where it is never 
winter or summer, but always June! There are 
new fragrances of ginger-flowers, lehua, plu- 
meria. New jewel colors in the water that 
caresses the coral sands. A new sense of re- 
moteness... . 

Tonight the lilting cadence of a low-voiced 
Hawaiian song may drift to the /anai of your 
smart hotel, on a breeze that is just as soft in 
winter as in summer. The torches of native 
fishermen will sparkle to you from a distant 
coral reef as you sit chatting with old chance- 
met acquaintances of the Riviera. How dif- 
Jéerent it all is—and yet you found Hawaii in 
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MATSON LINE From San Francisco 


Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over 
smooth seas on fast de luxe liners; also popular one-class 
steamers, Novel entertainment features—glorious fun, 
Matson All-Expense Tours include transportation, 
hotels and sightseeing. See your travel agency or Mat- 
son Line; 21§ Market Street, San Francisco; §3§ 
Fifth Avenue, New York; 140 So, Dearborn, Chi- 
cago; 1805 Elm Street, Dallas; 510 W, Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles; 1319 Fourth Avenue, Seattle; 8214 
Fourth Street, Portland, Ore. 

BTC ERUTSSEBRSBLBWSAISHVEDA THB ew 

For beautiful illustrated booklet in 


colors and copy of “‘Tourfax”’ travel 
Suide, mail this coupon today to... 


Clame 





less time than it takes to cross the Atlantic! 

Golf courses everywhere —along the sea, 
up in rainbow-festooned valleys, even one 
where the steam from awesome Kilauea Vol- 
cano drifts across the greens. 

Every day you go swimming, surfboarding 
or outrigger-canoeing; motor to colorful 
beaches, stupendous canyons, and volcanic 
wonderlands. You enjoy deepsea game fish- 


ing; the native /vaus and ancient Aulas; the 


Oriental bazaars ; the little cruises among the ° 
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islands of Kauai, Oahu, Hawaii and Maui. 
And best of all, perhaps, the long days and 
evenings of dreamy, delicious laziness among 
all the luxuries of the world-famed hotels, 
Stay long enough to see it all! Hawaii is 
only 2000 miles (four to six days’ delightful 
voyage) from the Pacific Coast; and all-inclu- 
sive tours range upward from $400 or $500 
including all steamer fares, and hotels and 
sightseeing for two or three weeks ashore. De 


luxe accommodations, also, that are equal to 
those of Europe’s most renowned resorts. 
Hawaii is a U. S. Territory, and travel 
agents everywhere can book you direct from 
home, without formalities, via Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle or Vancouver, B. C. Ask 


your local agent for more information today. 
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LASSCO LINE From (63 Sngeles 


Sailings every Saturday over the delightrul Southern route 


\on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruisers. De 


\ luxe accommodations; also economy tours on all- 

expense tickets, Ask at any authorized travel agency 

or at Los Angeles Steamship Company offices; 730 

South Broadway, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth Ave., New 

York; 140 South Dearborn, Chicago; 1329 Kirby 
Bldg., Dallas; 685 Market St., San Francisco; 
119 W. Ocean Ave., Long Beach, Calif.; 217 East 
Broadway, San Diego, Calif. 
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P. O. Box 3615, San Francisco; 95 
P. O. Box 375, Los Angeles; or 
P. O. Box 2120, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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